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A NEWLY DISCOVERED SONG BY PURCELL 


Purcell’s song, ‘The Meditation’, which is here transcribed for the first time, is included 
in a MS. volume recently acquired by the Music Library of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
University of Birmingham. On the physical evidence—the paper and the style of script, 
literary and musical—the British Museum authorities (to whom I am much indebted for their 
opinion) date the volume at about the year 1700. From the musical aspect one would be 
inclined to consider that date as the latest for its completion. The chief composers represented 
besides Purcell are Blow, Locke, Pelham Humfrey, Christopher Gibbons, Felice Sances and 
Carissimi, and the items range from solo songs to verse anthems with strings, given in full 
score. 


‘The Meditation’ is a setting of a poem by John Norris of Bemerton (1657-1711), which 
he published in 1684 in a collection entitled Poems and Discourses. In succeeding editions 
of this collection ‘The Meditation’ retained its place and was later (in common with several 
other of John Norris’s poems) paraphrased by another hand. 


Purcell’s music, which is cast in the form of a miniature solo cantata, is highly dramatic 
in approach. The sense of harmonic colouring is powerfully developed and the most elaborate 
and expressive devices of melodic inflexion characteristic of the Restoration School are 
employed. The declamation is vivid and arresting, without erring on the side of distortion. 
Indeed, Purcell often seems able to illumine a text of which sometimes the sense, as well as 
the theme, is shrouded in obscurity. The song is particularly valuable as an addition to the 
very few examples we possess of solo songs by Purcell, sacred or secular, written specifically 
for a male voice. 


Determining a chronological position on the basis of internal evidence is a very difficult 
problem with Purcell, and this song offers no conclusive indications in this respect. I shall be 
content to suggest that, judging mainly from the rhythmic handling of the triple measure 
sections, Purcell’s setting was composed shortly after the publication of the poem. The 
compass of the voice line seems to imply that Purcell had in mind a baritone of unusual range, 
and it may not be without significance that John Bowman, who sang ‘ Let the dreadful engines’ 
in Don Quixote, with its testing high G’s, was appointed Musician in Ordinary to the King 
on November 26, 1684, Purcell then being one of the organists of the Chapel Royal. 
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STRAVINSKY (III): THE MUSICAL MATERIALS 


Henry Boys 


While it is impossible to demonstrate the quality, poetry, spiritual sense or 
whatever one likes to call the actual concrete value of a work of art, there is yet 
the further difficulty of finding a consistent language, easily intelligible, and one that 
is not merely technical or analytical, capable of indicating the kind of substantial 
world a work inhabits as well as its differences from other worlds ; a language, that 
is to say, capable of indicating something about the meaning of a work from the 
point of view of its medium. We speak of music as a matter of course in terms 
of other arts, indeed of any art in terms of another, and it is difficult to believe that 
a manner of speech so ingrained in us, however much it may irritate artists through 
an inexact, confused or misapplied usage, is altogether unfounded and illegitimate. 


If a foundation for this language exists, it is to be found, I think, in the ancient 
Greek classification into the three arts of space (static) and three of time (dynamic), 
and its legitimacy is at least made plausible by the very striking analogies that arise 
from this classification. The arts are, respectively, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and music, dance, poetry. Each of these media must, for completeness, inevitably 
partake in a greater or lesser degree, if only because everything is subject to the 
conditions of both space and time, of the chief features of each of the others. And 
each of the pairs—architecture—music, sculpture—dance, painting—poetry—does 
actually represent as its own sine qua non, either spatially or temporally, one of the 
three elements or aspects to which our attention is inevitably drawn when considering 
a work of art in any medium and in terms of which we speak about it. But whichever 
aspect we may take, we shall be speaking of the medium itself, and not about ideas 
or esthetics except in so far as these are embodied in the concrete work. What I 
am saying is not in any sense directed towards defining the limits of a given art, or 
dictating to it what it can or cannot do, whether at all or even best. Purity and integrity 
in art is a matter of understanding the medium; the artist’s purposes or other condi- 
tions may be anything. I say only, first, that to call music fluid architecture, or architec- 
ture frozen music, is not only legitimate, but necessary; the same applies likewise 
to the other two pairs. Secondly, that art in any medium can and does aspire to the 
conditions of arts in another—I mean this as a principle of understanding the sense 
of a particular kind or work of art. We are certainly forced when speaking of one 
art to borrow terms typical of the others; and this practice has its basis in the salient 
features of each pair—in the sine qua non of each. The differences between the 
arts lies not so much in the conditions to which they are subject, which so largely 
control their forms, for it is here that they imitate one another, as in their substance. 
Indeed, their meaning is partly defined by which of the others they do ‘imitate ’. 
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A significant fact is that, though Stravinsky has contributed technical inventions 
as important as those of any composer to-day, he should yet have confined his 
theoretical activity to formulating his zsthetic only, and has never in the least 
systematized his technique. His description of his methods of composition in the 
Poetics of Music show that these are entirely empirical, never a priori; and this 
account is given in purely physical terms. It is the account of a very vigilant artisan 
whe proceeds in his particular mystery by the method of trial and error. Stravinsky 
uses his intellect in composition as a regulator, choosing, sifting, selecting, and not 
as an initiator or systematizer. Thus he has never fallen into writing either ‘ paper- 
music’ or music whose intellectual processes do not actually correspond with their 
physical effect. Always he has found it necessary to be in contact with ‘ materiel 
sonore’ outside himself. In order to rejuvenate and widen musical language he has 
considerably modified musical logic, but has not found it necessary to ‘ develop’ the 
language, invent neologisms or create a new syntax. His methods are, first, to 
re-hear, re-sense the elements of music—‘ sound and time’; secondly, by taking for 
granted that the well-tested ‘ formule’ (as he regards all the units,of our language) 
are dead only for the musically dead, and hackneyed only for lack of living musical 
contexts. The variety of the formule he uses you can call eclectic or universalistic 
according to your point of view; but they certainly provide him with an enormous 
stock of concrete and intelligible musical imagery. By ‘living contexts’ I was 
referring to the consistency, precision and subtlety of his harmony and textures. 


The terms ‘sound and time’ stand in reality for the principles of interval-relation- 
ship (harmony) and of metric. Principles, or laws, not rules. Rules apply only to the 
styles or manners of individual composers or periods; they are merely adaptations. 
At the same time we know little beyond them, and even the most generalized of 
our harmony treatises are far from any complete theory. We could wish them more 
useful, for at the same time as we tend to take adaptations as absolute, and so 
narrow our horizon, we are equally prone to confuse principles with rules, and 
either hope for a progress in what we believe must be there in the sounds all the 
time, or take our tonal system as arbitrary, which leads us to less and less respect 
for our materials. By ‘ arbitrary’ I mean having no necessary correspondence with 
our aural sense, as conventional merely. In this connexion it is psychologically 
significant that Stravinsky should speak of ‘the seven notes of the scale and its 
chromatic intervals” as being at his disposal as ‘solid and concrete elements’, 
because it indicates that he thinks of the scale in terms of 7+5 and not as an 
undifferentiated 12. He is the last to allow his fingers and memory to follow the 
easiest course along the old tramlines, but neither does he seek to superimpose 
on his material a streamlined system. He is neither conservative nor revolutionary. 
And it is also because his harmony and forms are the result of the testing and 
retesting by a very exacting intellect of things found by instinct, by actual sensation, 
and because he always preserves a definite demarcation between mode (the order 
in which the music exists at any given moment) and modulation (the deliberate 
break-up of this order) that his work has the possibility of being at the same time 
a stabilizing influence on young composers and a rich field of study for those who 
will have to systematize the theory of our music. 
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The master-principle which guides Stravinsky in his explorations of realms 
beyond the scope of modality and tonality as ordinarily understood he formulates 
in the words ‘ the eternal necessity of affirming the axis of our music and to recognize 
the existence of certain poles of attraction’. He trusts, therefore, that laws do lie 
concealed within the order of the functional relationships of our harmonic scales. 
Whether this is so or not, and if so, whether they are not the basis of musical 
intelligibility, is the major problem of modern music. This faith in the given 
material, and the respect that goes with it, together with the fact that his creative 
idea forces him to make an application for which there are no immediate precedents, 
explain the rigour with which Stravinsky tests on his pulses each step he takes. 
However subtle and strange at first sight a passage of his may appear, it is still 
grasped, even if subconsciously, through the functions (and associations) of what 
we have inherited; and also, I believe, is best explained through them. For he 
never destroys these functions. What is new in his music is the meanings he gives 
to them through new juxtapositions, yielding new possibilities in the basic patterns 
of tension-relaxation, attraction-repulsion, impulse-repose. ‘Composing, for me’, 
he says, ‘is putting into an order a certain number of these sounds according to 
certain interval-relationships. This activity leads to a search for the centre upon 
which the series of sounds involved in my undertaking should converge. Thus, if 
a centre is given, I shall have to find a combination that converges upon it. If, on 
the other hand, an as yet unoriented combination has been found, I shall have to 
determine the centre towards which it should lead. The discovery of this centre 
suggests to me the solution of my problem’. 


Stravinsky approaches ‘harmony’, his materials, as a field of relationships, 
as a mass, which is to be broken up, spaced, and arranged through the sensing 
of harmonic poles of attraction, through the relative weights and textures of the 
parts of the selected field, and through the imposition of the rhythmic will. Ex. 2 
can be studied in this connexion. 


Even his long lines of melody appear as though chiselled out of the harmonic mass. 
In spite of Stravinsky’s warning—‘the fact remains that it is still impossible to 
lay down the rules that govern this new technique’, I will nevertheless suggest a 
provisional way of approaching its logic of harmony and metre, chiefly for showing 
individual characteristics of his usage. 


It seems to me that Stravinsky restores to European music in the most thorough- 
going fashion the riches of meaning implicit in the idea of ‘mode’. I am not thinking 
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of the harmonization of Gregorian chant, or even of neo-modalism, which is a matter 
of materials only, not of procedure. A mode in the sense in which I am using the 
word is a collection of notes of the scale associated together and having common 
relationship to a tonic, as they are in Ex. 2. Such a collection can be considered 
either vertically (a chord) or horizontally (a temporalized chord). Perhaps each can 
have a certain maximum number of sounds, beyond which there is confusion—maybe 
twelve would be confusing. But there can be no ‘ dissonance’ in the putting together 
of the simple harmonic relationships of a scale (a ‘composed system’) created for 
the very properties of maximum consonance. There are only relative degrees of 
tension. By itself a concatenation of these sounds is inert, static. Debussy 
demonstrated this fact of inertia when he left harmonic entities unresolved. 
Stravinsky’s counterpoint frequently consists in the art of joining such entities. What 
we usually mean by consonance is common chords, and indeed the meaning any 
chord has for us is defined by its degree of displacement in relation to triads. But 
horizontally, triads and these displacements are heard in relation to the poles of tonic 
and dominant or subdominant. Within these limits there is ‘ modally’ a rich field 
of expression. But to exploit this field without slipping into another field of reference 
altogether, that is, without modulating, needs great control and resource, for every 
note tips the balance. The great use Stravinsky makes of this technique gives his 
music its solidity and strength, and it also affirms its static quality. He modulates 
only with the greatest care, so his modulations have unusual point; they are real 
events in the music and no mere distractions. A simple example occurs in Persephone 
after we have been given ten bars of the same ostinato in the key of the first bar 
of this example. 


Another device of this technique is the bringing together of the poles of attraction. 
This also reinforces the same static quality, for it places in space, as it were, relations 
which ordinarily would be leading the one to the other; it frequently ‘ plays the part 
of an allusion ’, and always creates suspense in the momentary ambiguity as to which 
pole the sequel will be related to. Bars four and five of Ex. 4 illustrate this 
Such devices may seem, psychologically, to be polytonal, but, as Hindemith eas 
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conclusively shown, ‘ polytonality ’ cannot in reality exist. Ansermet’s phrase ‘ poly- 
valence from the point of view of tonality’ expresses the matter accurately. On 
whatever scale we like to take, from the unit up to the period, we find that this 
polyvalence is an essential instrument of Stravinsky’s transitions. It is by this 
means—in conjunction with rhythm—that he binds together and gives coherence 
to the system of proportional and balanced sections which are his forms. For these 
sections do not, as it were, of their own accord, flow one into another; they are 
juxtaposed and often, as in the Symphony in Three Movements, contain widely 
different subject-matter. There is no ‘development’, no becoming in his music. 


Time, in Stravinsky’s music at any rate, is what prevents everything happening 
at once. Through metre he decides where an event shall happen rather than when. 
Like Bach’s, his rhythms are constructed over an expressed or implied metric pulse. 
But whereas Bach’s metric pulses are regular, that is, are regularly recurring com- 
pound beats of two units or three, Stravinsky’s compound beats are very frequently 
mixed. They are not, however, mixed in a regular way which would give the 
barline structural significance, as is the case with Barték’s Bulgarian Dances and 
his 5th quartet. The barlines in Stravinsky’s music have usually little more than 
a utilitarian value. He chooses that compound time which is nearest the average 
length of the members of his phrases. They do give, therefore, a certain amount of 
help in deciding the degree of emphasis which each of the more important ‘ footfalls ’ 
of the metre should be given, in other words, how his phraseology should be inter- 
preted, especially if the units of the time signature are in terms of the metric pulses, 
for instance, 2/4 or 3/8. I said ‘footfalls’ because his downbeats (that is, the 
downbeats of each compound pulse) never imply a strong beat or accent unless the 
sense demands it, or unless he indicates it. And he is just as likely to place a 
dynamic accent on the upbeat as on the downbeat. Dumbarton Oaks is a good 
score to study from this point of view. The best way to interpret his phraseology 
is to sense the harmonic tensions, and gauge their value from where they are placed 
in relation to the metre, on the up or downbeat, for the life of his rhythm is in 
them; and rhythm, in all music, is, of course, always astride the metre. The textures, 
the spacing, as it were the ‘ vertical counterpoint’ of his music are so calculated as 
to have complete meaning without resort to more than the minimum of superimposed 
crescendi and diminuendi. This is the basis of his instrumentation as it is also of 
the extreme care with which his scores are marked. The great possibilities of freedom 
offered by his type of rhythm are canalized through the struggle, which occurs in the 
process of harmonic balancing, between the natural tendency of each contrapuntal 
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part to proceed by the easiest route and Stravinsky’s will for it to go where he means 
it to go. The Tango for piano provides clear examples of what I mean. This 
rhythm allows also for any rate of harmonic change that is required; it gives life 
io the slowest and most monumental. The manifestation of this same will is to be 
found in a device, very characteristic of his style, which reinforces the “modal ’ 
tendency (and that of his more incantatory rhythms) to insist that such and such 
and no other image should be inscribed on the mind. Ex. 5 (from Apollon Musagete) 


shows this in one of its quieter forms; but frequently he shortens or lengthens the 
preceding phrase so as to begin again the sooner or the more definitely on the first 
beat of the next bar: examples can be found in the second movement of the 
Symphony in Three Movements. 


The wide variety of his auditory imagery is taken from all the four classes of 
music—from liturgy, folk music, ‘ art’ music, popular music, and from a fifth—the 
sounds of the external world, particularly of birds, and we hear many kinds of bells 
in his music. His style is now so unified and consistent, and so plastic that it is no 
surprise to find any of these elements juxtaposed, as they are in his most recent 
‘absolute’ music with no sense of incongruity, on the contrary, with the most 
intense poetry. But each of these elements comes from a world with textures and 
moods peculiar to it, and each of these worlds has in one work or another dominated 
its whole style. And this range of imagery is matched by an equal range of feeling 
and texture, of flavour. We have only to think of wide differences between all the 
great ritual works themselves; of the serenity and tenderness of Persephone or 
Orpheus; or of the spring-like, naive world, so fresh and candid, of the Sonata for 
Two Pianos; and there are others. But whatever the type of world a work may 
represent, Stravinsky presents the work as an object, to be contemplated or ignored 
like any other object in the world. All his works seem to be the result of a vision 
of the world which was expressed by Leonardo in the words ‘O divine necessity 
of nature’. 
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Virgil Thomson 


EXPRESSIVE CONTENT 


Expressivity in music is its power of communication. All the music that is any 
good says something. A great deal of music says things that are clear to all. This 
is particularly true of music that has words to it—songs, oratorios, and operas. 
Also of music that has fanciful titles or footnotes—such as Lullaby, Rustle of Spring, 
Turkish March, A Faust Overture, Cowboy Rhapsody, Kitten on the Keys, or 
The Sea. But even music that bears on its title page no such revelation does have 
meaning all the same. For the passive listener it may be sufficient that a Beethoven 
or Tchaikovsky symphony seems pregnant with meaning in general, the imprecision 
of that meaning being part, indeed, of its power. The interpreter can afford no 
such vagueness. He must make a guess at the music’s specific meaning. Otherwise 
he has no test for determining tempos, rhythmic inflexions, and climactic emphases 
beyond the notes and markings of the score. And these are never enough, musical 
notation being as inefficient as it is. 


Nor can the composer avoid deciding about the character of his work. He 
may have created it in a fine fury or in a semi-euphoric state of automatism; but if 
he wants anybody to use his creation he has to provide some clues to its 
meaning. He must indicate the speed, the loudness, the kind of lilt he wants. If he 
wishes orchestral performance he must clothe his creation in unalterable colours and 
accents. No composer can orchestrate a piece without deciding on the expression 
that he wishes given to every phrase. A theme conceived for flute has quite another 
character when played in unison by thirty-two violins. Though both versions may 
appear in the same composition, only the composer can determine which appears 
first; and that determination involves a decision about the kind of feeling that he 
wishes his music to communicate, both as a whole and in detail. 


Any performance is correctly called an interpretation. The creator creates 
and then adds, somewhat later, as many aids as he can think of toward a clear 
interpretation. The final, or public, interpreter thereupon translates the whole into 
sound, making his own decisions in every bar about the exact inflexion that will 
best transmit what he esteems to be the composer’s meaning. If he thinks the 
composer’s specific indication requires violation in order to attain what he believes 
to be the work’s larger sense, he makes that violation and takes responsibility for 
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it before the musical world. He is right to do so, though he should not do so 
without reflection. The composer’s specific indications are themselves not always a 
part of his original creation but rather one musician’s message to another about it, 
a hint about how to secure in performance a convincing transmission of the work’s 
feeling content without destroying its emotional and intellectual continuity. The 
latter continuity, of course, is not an end in itself; it is merely the composer’s means 
of achieving, of not interrupting, emotional continuity. 


There is no such thing as an abstract, or meaningless, musical work. There 
are brief musical phrases and formulas so common that they are in themselves 
neutral, but these are not neutral when placed in a context. They take on meaning, 
or they underline by a merely apparent neutrality the meaning of something else. 
The materials of art are all, taken separately, expressively neutral—colours, words, 
grammar, sounds, and seams no less than metal and stone. The most valuable are 
those capable of taking on in a variety of contexts a large number of meanings. 
That is why the oboe is superior as art material to the saxophone. The latter is 
powerfully affecting but limited in its gamut of expressivity, notably in the direction 
of self-effacement. 


The creation of meaning by the use of musical lines and formulas, familiar 
and unfamiliar, is the art of composition. Nothing else is involved. Classical and 
structural observances have no other value, nor has novelty. In themselves they 
are without significance, and no employment of them in composition has any value 
beyond the immediate context. Nor are they capable of acquiring any value in a 
specific context other than that which the meaning of the whole lends to them for 
that occasion. 


A composer’s education involves acquiring a vocabulary of useful turns and 
formulas. The employment of these and the invention of others in musical works 
with a unique expressive content is the operation that determines a composer’s 
quality as an artist. The techniques of musical composition are many. The purpose 
of it is single. That purpose is the creation of art. Art is an infinite multiplicity 
of unique objects known as works of art. Their materials are limited; consequently 
they bear to one another a great material resemblance. Where they differ notably 
is in meaning, or expressivity; and their survival is determined by that meaning, 
provided their structure is not just too stupid to bear repetition. If that meaning is 
unique it can be remembered, and reconsulting it is a pleasure. If not, remembering 
it is scarcely worth while. The original of which it is an imitation is good enough 
for us. 


And so, to recapitulate my theme, expressivity is what a piece of music says. 
That communication, as is appropriate to music, is chiefly emotional; and its form 
in memory is auditory, because sound is its medium. The communication can vary 
somewhat from interpreter to interpreter, from age to age and even from place to 
place; but such variation is not large. It cannot be, because any piece of written 
music, to be performable at all, has to have an implied expressive content and some 
kind of supplementary indication as to the specific character of that content. 
Otherwise it is sound without sense, and musicians just won’t go on with it. Even 
paid or commanded they won’t. 
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The determination of music’s sense is the privilege, in any group, of the leader, 
though there is always some communal contribution to this. The definition of this 
expressivity in words is the hardest thing any critic or historian ever has to undertake, 
though the recognition of its presence, and even the degree of its presence, in any 
composer’s work is not difficult. Most musicians and most habitual concertgoers 
are able to recognize strength when they encounter it. Sometimes their recognition 
takes the form of anger, sometimes not. But it is likely to be fairly dependable. 
Audiences are easily bored by nonentities but not easily angered by them. Active 
audience resistance to anything is one of the clinical signs by which we recognize 
quality. Because it is not the direction of an audience reaction that is critical; what 
is significant is its strength. And that strength, believe me, is not determined by 
the mere sounds made. It comes from the character, the individuality of the music’s 
expressive content. Audiences have always complained about what they call 
dissonance in one piece, while accepting the exact same tonal relations in another. 
Here is proof in plenty, if more is needed, that what they really mind is something 
in the expression. 


INTELLECTUAL. CONTENT 


Music, a creation of the human mind, has its appeal for all the faculties of 
the mind. Its message, its direct communication, is to the feelings, of course. But 
the methods by which continuity is sustained and interest held are a result of thought 
taken. And though it is desirable that this thought be not too evident, that it not 
interfere with the transmission of feeling that is music’s both immediate and final 
aim, it does have a listener interest over and above its functional efficiency, because 
any construction of the human mind is fascinating to the human mind. This is the 
workmanship aspect of music, the quality that adds beauty to expression. And 
so if the power of provoking specific emotional effects can be referred to as music’s 
expressive content, the power of provoking cerebration, of interesting the mind, 
may legitimately be called, I think, its intellectual content. 


The intellectual content of anything—of music, painting, poetry, oratory, or 
acting—consists of references to tradition, to the history of its own technique as 
an art, of a wealth of allusions, indeed, to many things under the sun. Expressive 
content is personal, individual, specific, unique. It cannot be borrowed. If it 
is not spontaneous it is not sincere, hence not, in the long run, convincing. But 
intellectual content is all borrowed; it is only the choice and the appropriate usage 
of allusions and devices that give them validity in any work. Exhibited 
overostentatiously, they merely prove vanity. Aptly applied they enrich the texture 


and delight all. 


The richness of music’s intellectual substance varies from composer to composer. 
It is greater in Bach, for instance, than in Handel, though the latter, predominantly 
a man of the theatre, has a plainer and more direct emotional appeal. Mozart’s 
frame of reference, likewise, is more ample than that of Haydn. It is characteristic 
of both Bach and Mozart to use dance metres without the idea of dancing being 
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the only thought communicated. Bach writes between an organ toccata and its fugue 
a siciliana which is at the same time a religious meditation. And Mozart writes in 
a piano sonata (O, how often) a slow movement which is both a minuet and a love 
duet, as weil as a piano solo. 


The best opera composers have usually avoided, in writing for the lyric stage, 
any duality of allusion that might weaken the impact of the expressive content. The 
best concert composers, on the other hand, are those who employ the techniques of 
multiple meaning, adding thus to simple expressivity contrapuntal interest and the 
perspective effect of contradictory evocations. It is Beethoven’s gift for working 
opposites in together that gives to his concert music its phenomenal power of 
suggesting drama, which is struggle. Beethoven has for this reason intellectual 
content to a high degree. He did not refer much, except in his later works, where 
he employed constantly the deliberate archaism of fugal style, to the history of 
composing techniques; but he did manage by careful handling of the contemporary 
techniques, to make one thing mean many things (as in the variation form) and to 
make many things mean one (as in the ten-theme symphony form). He holds 
attention to this day, in consequence. He keeps the listener occupied. 


Wagner’s operas have the highest intellectual content of any. I don’t mean 
the philosophical tomfoolery of his librettos, either, though this was necessary to 
him as a pretext for elaborateness of musical texture and for the whole psychological 
refinement that was his chief legacy to the stage. Puccini’s operas have probably 
the lowest intellectual content of any, though their plots are far from stupid. Their 
expressive content, which is chiefly self-pity, is powerful by its simplicity. But the 
emotional composition of this has little depth or perspective, and the musical 
textures employed are of small interest as workmanship. 


Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, and Shostakovitch are demagogic symphonists because 
the expressive power of their work is greater than its interest as music; it does 
not fully or long occupy an adult mind. Debussy and Stravinsky are fascinating 
to the adult mind. They stimulate feelings and provoke thought. Schénberg and 
Hindemith are overrich of intellectual interest in proportion to their feeling content; 
they are a little dry, in consequence. Bartédk, Milhaud, and Copland strike a sound 
balance between mental and emotional appeal, even though their intensity in both 
kinds is less than one could wish it were. Roy Harris oscillates between extreme 
intellectuality, for which he has little gift, and a banal, a borrowed emotionalism, 
which he cultivates out of a yearning for quick-and-easy success. At his best, 
however, he is both moving and interesting. Olivier Messiaen is a similar case, 
though his musical gift is greater and his mind more ingenious. 


The music of the great masters is always good both ways. So is that of the 
little masters; they merely produce less of it. One could go on for pages describing 
the music of past and present masters in terms of its vital equilibrium, its balance 
of heart and head. And one could get into some pretty arguments. Brahms, 
Bruckner, Mahler, César Franck, Ravel, and Liszt are tough cases to judge. 
Schubert, Schumann, Verdi, Mussorgsky, and Fauré are more clear. They were 
truly great artists, though all suffered from technical deficiencies. 
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What makes possible the writing of good music, beyond that talent for 
handling sound that is required for being a musician at all, is emotional sincerity 
and intellectual honesty. Both can be cultivated, of course; but no man can quite 
lift himself by his boot straps. Unless he has a good heart (the psychiatrists 
nowadays call this affectivity) and a strong, vigorous mind, he will not write any 
music capable at once of touching the human heart and interesting the human 
mind. Art that does not do both dies quickly. And longevity is the glory, perhaps 
even the definition, of civilization’s major achievements. 


ETHICAL: CONTENT 


Just as we require of music, in order that it be acceptable as ‘serious’, not 
only that it move our hearts but also that it be interesting to the mind, there is 
yet a third qualification about which we are no less exigent. We insist that it be 
edifying. This demand is as old as time. Every civilization and every primitive 
community have recognized a music of common or vulgar usage and another music, 
grander of expressive content and more traditional in style, a music worthy of 
association with the highest celebrations of religion, of patriotism, and of culture. 
This latter kind of music is known to our time as ‘ classical’ music (as distinguished 
from ‘ popular’). Whether its intrinsic content, expressive and intellectual, is all 
that determines its position of prestige among us I am not sure. The case of jazz, a 
highly civilized but persecuted music, leads one to think that other factors may be 
involved. In any case, all the music that our time accepts as noble is endowed 
by that very acceptance with an ethical content. This means that dealing with it in 
any way is believed to be good for one. 


Saint Clement of Alexandria was convinced that goodness is intrinsic to certain 
kinds of music and wickedness to others. He encouraged the faithful in the usage 
of diatonic melodies and regular metres, exhorted them to avoid ‘ chromatics and 
syncopation ’, which he believed led to ‘ drunkenness and debauchery’. This belief 
is still widespread. Indeed, the proposition has never been disproved. And though 
Sebastian Bach employed both devices consistently and convincingly (at least to 
posterity, though his congregation did complain) in the praise of God, and though 
Beethoven employed them no less to celebrate the brotherhood of man, the fact 
remains that when any composer wishes to depict heaven in contrast to hell or the 
serenities of virtue versus the excitements of sin, he is virtually obliged to use for 
the one a plainer, stiffer melodic and rhythmical vocabulary than for the other. 


Olivier Messiaen has devoted his whole musical career to the purging, so to 
speak, or conversion to devotional uses, of all the most dangerous musical devices. 
The augmented fourth (or diabolus in musica), the major sixth, the false relation 
(or use of contradictory chromatics in two voices), the exaggerated employment 
of chromatics in melody and harmony, the ornamental dissonance, the integral 
dissonance, the highest elaborations of syncopated and other broken rhythms, and 
an almost sinfully colouristic orchestration are the very substance of his musical 
style, though piety is certainly its subject. And yet even he is obliged, for the 
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depiction of evil, to go farther in the same direction and to insert additional 
violations of custom and of symmetry. I suspect, indeed, that it is not so much 
the employment in music of all the known picturesque effects that is valuable for 
suggesting the dark forces as it is a certain absence of symmetry in their employ- 
ment. There is no reason why the music of the higher spheres should not be 
represented by the higher complexities and that of man’s lower tendencies by all 
that is banal, bromidic, and puny, though so far no major composer has, to my 
knowledge, essayed to represent beatitude by interest and fantasy, in contrast to a 
damnation (as in Sartre’s No Exit) of boredom by monotony. 


The endowing of music with an edifying ethical content is a problem every 
composer has to face. He may face it by avoiding it. This is the romantic 
procedure, to assume that art’s only connections with morals lie in the sincerity 
of the artist’s personal sentiments and in the honesty of his workmanship. Or he 
may face it by the more classical method of associating his work with ideas, 
institutions, ceremonies, and events of an edifying character. Dramas with a 
moralistic ending, poetry of known cultural value, the court symphony, the 
patriotic occasion, anything whatever having to do with religion, ancestors, or 
anthropology—all these are sure-fire associations; and there is no composer, living 
or dead, of major repute who has not employed one or another of them. 


A major problem of our time is the concert symphony. The court guest of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s day was less exigent than we are about moral impressiveness. 
What he liked was liberty. The nineteenth-century music lover, a bourgeois, loved 
literary, nationalistic, and travelogue content. In our time many composers have 
endeavoured to satisfy the public’s taste for news commentary by using current 
events and international relations as a subject of musical reflection, but so far the 
results have not been very satisfactory. No contemporary composer has yet 
matched Beethoven’s mastery of the editorial vein, though they can draw circles 
around him at literary and exotic evocation. And though a great deal of the supposed 
editorial content in Beethoven is an invention of later times (that which 
associated his Fifth Symphony, for instance, with the ultimate victory of our side 
in the last war), it is perfectly certain that his ‘ Battle of Vittoria’ does represent 
a comment on a news event (over and above its delightful straight reporting) and 
that his Third (or ‘ Heroic’) Symphony is the ancestor of the modern editorial 
symphony. 


But if Beethoven invented the editorial symphony, he also furnished, in my 
opinion, the earliest precedent for its misuse. That precedent is the final movement 
of his Fifth Symphony. In this piece, I am convinced after much reflection, the 
form is determined not by any inner necessity or logic derived from its musical 
material, nor yet from any expressive necessity that grows out of the preceding 
movements. I think it is a skilful piece of pure theatre, a playing upon audience 
psychology that has for its final effect, along with the expression of some perfectly 
real content, the provoking of applause for its own sake. If I am right, here is the 
first successful precedent and model (the finale of Brahms’s First Symphony being 
the second) for that application to symphonic composition of the demagogic devices 
that are characteristic of so much symphonic music in our time. 
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Whether the technique of this demagogy is derived from Beethoven, who fell 
into it, if at all, only that once, or whether it is an invention of smaller men, there 
it is, in any case. The similar vulgarization that overcame Italian opera about 
fifty years ago, a concentration on applause at the expense of communication, is 
nowhere suggested in the work of the great Verdi, though it is in that of Boito 
and of Ponchielli. A tolerance of such procedures gives us that cult of ‘ pure’ 
theatre which finds any Broadway melodrama or Hollywood sex trifle a model of 
dramatic procedure. There is no such model to be found where expressive, 
intellectual, or ethical content is low. And the modern symphony-about-current- 
events has somewhere along the line accepted expressive and intellectual standards 
(chiefly the latter) unworthy of its ethical aspirations. 


The symphony, after all, is a romantic form. It is subjective and must therefore 
be sincere. And though any man can have sincere sentiments about a political 
matter, I have yet to hear a political symphony, excepting Beethoven’s Third, that 
convinced me that the sentiments expressed were entirely spontaneous. There is 
a hortatory tone about all such work nowadays that is unbecoming to a form 
with so grand a history of deeply personal expression. Perhaps the political 
symphony is eloquent only when inspired by protest or revolt. Perhaps, too, the 
political passions of our time are less grandiose than we like to think. Certainly 
they are less impressive than the vast variety of human suffering that has been 
provoked by their translation into political, economic, and military action. 


Somewhere in the modern world or in the history of music there may be 
available an attitude that would enable composers to view to-day’s political events 
in a manner at once intelligent, ethical, and compassionate. I sincerely hope such 
an attitude can be found. Until it is, however, a great deal of contemporary 
composition, operatic as well as symphonic, is bound to appear to us as animated 
by either a banal escapism or by an assumption of ethical rightness, of a moral 
nobility that is not justified by either the intellectual or the expressive context 
offered in support. On the whole, modern composers have done better work when 
they have treated history, travel, anthropology, autobiography, sex, and abnormal 
psychology than they have done with current events. Simple patriotism they 
handle well, too. Even religion they can be convincing about, though few of them 
are pious men. Their political ideas, however sound from a voting point of view, 
have not yet proved adequate for the graver responsibilities involved in concert 


exposition. 


Reprinted from THE ART OF JUDGING MUSIC by Virgil Thomson by permission of 
eprinted fro Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Virgil Thomson. 
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RAMEAU AND THE OPERA 
Wilfrid Mellers 


“Il serait donc 4 souhaiter qu’il se trouvat pour le théatre un musicien qui 
étudiat la nature avant de la peindre, et qui, par sa science, sit faire le 
choix des couleurs et des nuances dont son esprit et son goat lui auraient 
fait sentir le rapport avec les expressions nécessaires.’ 

Jean-Philippe Rameau: letter to Houdar de la Motte. 


During the heyday of the Roi Soleil the opera house was at once the home of 
the arts and a state institution. Even most of Lully’s church music was dramatic 
and ceremonial. It celebrated with fervent passion as well as with festive 
magnificence the glory of an earthly Lord; for if God made man in His own image, 
these people were convinced that they were justified in making Him in theirs. 
During the last years of Louis XIV’s reign, however, the temper changed. As 
defeat succeeded victory, the majestic glamour of the opera as state ritual seemed 
hardly in the best of taste. Boileau the theorist and Arnauld the divine came out 
into the open with their denunciations of the opera, which they considered offensive 
to both reason and morality; and Couperin, the leading composer of the generation 
following Lully, expressed himself not in operatic terms but in church and chamber 
music, creating an art that was at once spiritual and spirituel. 


Couperin came at the right moment to reconcile the old grand got with more 
intimate and human qualities, as did Watteau in his painting. But after the King’s 
death the spirit of the classical baroque gradually decayed; the life of Paris 
superseded the autocracy of Versailles. A tendency towards decentralization was 
manifested in every branch of entertainment. Art, expressing the ideal of douceur 
de vivre, became easier and more familiar. Architecture changed from the official 
grandeur of Mansard to the style of a Robert de Cotte, which preserved something 
of the external magnificence, but inside was elegantly ornamented, comfortable, 
suited to the intercourse of a more amiably intimate society. The values which had 
represented the greatness of the grand siécle had become less clearly defined and in 
many ways less impressive. On the other hand they had become operative for a 
wider public. 


In 1733, the year in which Couperin died, Rameau produced his first opera. 
Couperin’s art had been essentially aristocratic; Rameau’s fuses an inherited 
aristocracy of style with the new, more middle-class spirit of the Enlightenment. It 
is no accident that Rameau should have been a friend of Voltaire; and that his 
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patron was the financier Le Riche de la Poupeliniére, most celebrated member of 
the new bourgeoisie and later the patron of Stamitz and the Mannheim symphonists. 
Rameau may be said to forge a link between the classical baroque style of the early 
years of the century and the galant rococo manner that developed after 1750. 


This is revealed clearly enough in the works Rameau composed before he 
embarked on a theatrical career. His first compositions were for the church. They 
are undistinguished. If they are not merely scholastic, they are completely Italianate, 
operatic, non-liturgical in style, and make little attempt to re-create theatrical 
techniques for devotional use. Rameau’s heart was not in his church music; he 
gave it up as soon as his official duties permitted. 


Much more interesting is his early chamber music which, apart from its intrinsic 
beauty, clearly demonstrates his transitional position between aristocracy and the 
new bourgeoisie. His harpsichord music shows a change of approach, when 
compared with the close linear style of Couperin’s clavecin work. Rameau’s 
keyboard music is more harmonic, less linear, in lay-out, more virtuoso and theatrical 
in treatment. It is more brilliant and more immediately emotional than Couperin’s, 
though it is not therefore more profound. Perhaps Rameau’s very finest pieces, such 
as the superb A minor allemande, are an exception to this, having much of Couperin’s 
sombre gravity. But they are less representative of his work than an audacious 
descriptive piece like Le Rappel des Oiseaux; a grand Handelian piece like the 
Gavotte with variations; or an expansive virtuoso piece such as Les Cyclopes, with 
its non-melodic Alberti bass. All these, in Handelian fashion, are based more on 
arpeggio formations than on scale-wise motion. Couperin, like Bach, on the whole 
favours conjunct motion rather than arpeggio figures. 


These Handelian elements are by no means the most ‘ progressive’ feature in 
Rameau’s keyboard music. There are also elements which give direct intimation 
of eighteenth century sonata style. La Poule is a genuine harpsichord piece in the 
classical tradition; yet just before the coda there is a passage, harping on the chord 
of the dominant seventh, which has in miniature the structural and harmonic effect 
of the cadenza to the Mozartian concerto. Similarly the piece called 
L’Enharmonique is deliberately a study in tonal relationships. It has a diminished 
seventh cadence which is not produced by linear movement, but which is harmonic 
in its own right, marking a rhetorical point in the musical argument, as do the 
cadences in the eighteenth century sonata. 


The transition to galant symphonic style is still more obvious in the sets of 
Piéces de clavecin en concert which although published in 1741 were written some 
years earlier. The combination of two melodic instruments with harpsichord might 
suggest the technique of the baroque trio sonata; but the wording on the title page 
makes clear that Rameau’s use of the medium has little in common with the continuo 
convention. For Rameau, the keyboard is neither a continuo instrument nor a 
polyphonic instrument in the manner of Bach’s trio sonatas; it is a virtuoso solo 
instrument exploited in a way that often suggests Haydn’s or Mozart’s treatment of 
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the combination of piano with strings. Moreover the form of the works is not the 
French dance suite of Couperin’s concerts royaux, but a Frenchified version of the 
newer Italian concerto, with three movements approximating to the triptyque of 
allegro-andante-allegro. While the movements are based on the orthodox binary 
principle they are not exclusively monothematic as are the suite movements of 
Couperin. Rameau’s copious invention throws up subsidiary melodies which are 
often developed, sonata-wise, in the second section. 


Later in his life Rameau or some disciple arranged a number of these concerts 
and some of his harpsichord pieces for string sextet. In this form their relation to 
the instrumental technique—and the thought and feeling—of rococo symphonic 
style is unmistakable. In its string version La Poule is the kind of joke that Haydn 
delighted in. It depends on a radically different notion of string technique from the 
linear conception of the baroque, though without the classical tradition behind 
him Rameau could not have given the music such zest and elegance. 


These exercises in chamber music were only a byproduct of Rameau’s energies 
during the early years of his working life. It is part of his representative significance 
that he should first have achieved fame as a theorist who offered the eighteenth 
century public a rationally ‘ progressive ’ explanation of his art. This is not the place 
for a detailed discussion of Rameau’s theoretical work; but some comment must be 
made on it because his intellectual approach is so closely linked to his creative 
practice. It was only after he had achieved what seemed to him a convincing 
scientific explanation of the principles governing his art that he, as a man of the 
Enlightenment, could bring his creative genius to full fruition. In his theoretical 
work he does not attempt to lay down a set of rules which are to be obeyed a priori; 
he tries merely to rationalize and systematize the practice of composers over the 
last hundred years. His desire to systematize musical techniques cannot be separated 
from the ‘ enlightened ’ attempt to canalize human emotions and to organize society. 
Far from wishing to suppress the exuberance of passion which the baroque age had 
thrown up, he wishes to make that passion more affecting because more coherent. 


There are two main aspects of Rameau’s theory, the first of which deals with 
the mere mechanics of music. The principal purpose of this was to offer scientific 
backing for the progressive techniques of his day—to establish the dominance of 
harmonic thought and diatonic tonality. ‘La mélodie nait de l’harmonie’ because 
the practice of his own time seemed to prove to him that any melody implies its 
harmonization. ‘Ii semble d’abord que l’harmonie provienne de la mélodie, en ce 
que la mélodie que chaque voix produit devient harmonie par leur union; mais il 
a fallu déterminer auparavant une route a chacune de ces voix, pour qu’elles puissent 
s’accorder ensemble. . . . C’est donc ’harmonie qui nous guide et non la mélodie ’.* 
This does not mean that melody is any the less important as an aspect of musical 
expression; but it does mean that if people such as Diderot and Rousseau cannot 
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appreciate the dependence of a good melody on its implied harmony, the fault 
lies in their ears. In Rameau’s view melodies which do not imply diatonic tonality 
and harmony are unworthy of the name; had he known any medieval music he 
would have dismissed it, as Moliére had disposed of the Gothic cathedral, as an 
odious monstrosity of the ignorant centuries. We may smile at his complacence; 
but, of course, his complacence was his and his age’s strength. The fact that his 
explanation of tonality and harmony was not as scientific as he thought it was is 
unimportant. It was true while it lasted; and that was for more than a hundred 
years. He established the pre-eminence of the major and minor triad by deriving 
them from the Harmonic Series and from combination tones; he rationalized the 
technique of building up dissonances by the superposition of thirds; and he 
demonstrated to his own and to most of his contemporaries’ satisfaction the logic 
of the cycle of tempered fifths. He believed in himself and his world and justified 
the one to the other. 


The second aspect of Rameau’s theoretical work on which I would like to 
comment is more significant; it deals with the relation between this progressive 
technique and the expressive purpose for which it is intended. Like all artists 
trained in the baroque tradition Rameau believed that the purpose of art was 
communication. Its purpose was not self-expression, in the romantic manner; but 
it certainly aimed to express human feeling, to depict Nature, and to reveal Truth 
through Reason. Rameau’s remark that ‘l’expression de la pensée, du sentiment, 
des passions, doit étre le vrai but de ia musique’ echoes Perrin’s belief that the 
point of musical forms is to give ‘aux sentiments humains plus d’expression et plus 
d’accent’. 


It therefore follows that the ‘systems’ both of harmony and of tonality have 
precise and particular expressive functions. First as to harmony: ‘II est certain 
que l’harmonie peut émouvoir en nous différentes passions, 4 proportion des accords 
qu’on y emploie. II y a des accords tristes, languissants, tendres, agréables, gais et 
surprenants; il y a encore une certaine suite d’accords pour exprimer les mémes 
passions.’* Thus consonant chords such as octaves and the major triad are to be 
generously employed in ‘ les chants d’allégresse et de magnificence ’; and to a lesser 
extent in passages expressing serene joy. Of course, in music of any kind disson- 
ances are necessary for the sake of variety; but in passages such as these they should 
be introduced discreetly and carefully prepared. 


The minor triad suggests a gentle melancholy; and ‘la douceur et la tendresse ’ 
are also to be expressed by ‘des dissonances mineures préparées’. ‘Les plaintes 
tendres demandent quelquefois des dissonances par emprunt et supposition, plutot 
mineures que majeures ’; while ‘ les langueurs et les souffrances s’expriment parfaite- 
ment avec des dissonances par emprunt, et surtout avec le chromatique’. Examples 
of this kind of employment of minor thirds, augmented seconds, and diminished 


2 Traité de l’harmonie. 
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and augmented fourths, fifths and sevenths with chromatic passing notes, can be 
found in this passage from an Air des Plaisirs in Dardanus: 


The augmented sixth is not common in the works of the French school, as it is 
with the Italians and Germans; it is used by Rameau for a rare and special effect of 
awe, as in this passage from Castor: 


“Les désespoirs et toutes les passions qui portent a la fureur, ou qui ont quelque 
chose d’étonnant, demandent des dissonances de toute espéce, non préparées, et 
surtout que les majeures régnent dans le dessus.’ The diminished seventh, as in 
the work of Bach and A. Scarlatti, can convey horror and anguish; this dramatically 
direct use of the chord is not found in the classical French composers of the generation 
of Lully and Couperin. 
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The more extreme dissonances of ninth and eleventh are employed for effects of 
violence and energy (Ex. 4), or sometimes to express voluptuousness (Ex. eh 

The most acute of all dissonances are those produced by harmonically unrelated 
pedal points; these are reserved for physical or emotional upheavals of a cataclysmic 
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nature, the most impressive example being the celebrated ‘ tremblement de terre’ 
in Les Indes Galantes. 


Rameau does not attempt to systematize melodic procedure because ‘il est 
presque impossible de pouvoir en donner des régles certaines, en ce que le bon gotit 
y a plus de part que le reste’. None the less his practice demonstrates that his treat- 
ment of melodic intervals follows broadly the same expressive principles as does his 
harmony. Quick ascending or descending scale passages are employed, in 
accordance with tradition, to suggest movement; cf. the air from Dardanus, 
“Accourez, Venus’. Passages in quiet regular stepwise movement are associated 
with sleep; cf. any of the sommei! movements, especially the Trio des Songes from 
Dardanus : 


High notes tend to suggest light and freedom; low notes tend to imply darkness and 
restriction. Repeated notes indicate inflexibility or obstinacy if at moderate speed, 
excitement or intensity if they are rapid (cf. the air ‘ Tyran des tendres coeurs’ from 
Dardanus). 


The melodic interval of the major third suggests joy, while the minor third 
implies ‘douceur et tendresse’, as in the quotation from the Trio des Songes. 
Melodies built on arpeggio figures convey stability, energy, power: 


Px? Fiérement 
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Augmented and diminished fourths and fifths express strain and tension, or 
sometimes pathos. Major and minor sixths are either heroic or sensuous; sevenths 
usually indicate an access of passion. In the descent the diminished seventh has 
a distinctly romantic flavour, as in Bach: 


Je vous aime 


ascending, diminished sevenths may create an excitement comparable with the 
‘Mannheim skyrocket ’. 


Leaps of an octave suggest grandeur, solemnity, passion; leaps greater than an 
octave—‘les intervalles exorbitants’—are reserved for special effects of vehemence, 
though they may occur frequently in dance movements, prompted by the physical 
actions of the body. The famous Air des Démons in Castor is suggested both by 
energetic physical movement and by the exigencies of expression: 


Chromatic passages in melody as well as harmony convey a rising excitement 
when in the ascent; descending, they suggest melancholy and dolour: 


Rameau’s system of tonality and modulation is deliberately planned with 
reference to the expressive function of keys; indeed it is hardly excessive to say 
that the modulations control the whole musical and dramatic structure. Although 
a firm upholder of the progressive system of equal temperament, Rameau believed 
that each diatonic key had its peculiar expressive aptitude. In the major, the keys 
of C, D and A are suitable for ‘ chants d’allégresse et de réjouissance’ The keys 
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of F and B flat should be used for ‘ tempétes, furies et autres sujets de cette espéce ’ 
G and E ‘convient également aux chants tendres et gais’; D, A and E can be 
employed for ‘le grand et le magnifique ’. 


In the minor, the keys of D, G, B, or E are suitable for ‘la douceur et la 
tendresse’’. C and F may also be used for ‘la tendresse’ and for ‘les plaintes’. 
F and B flat are appropriate to ‘les chants lugubres ’. 


The basis of the tonal scheme is the architectural relationship between tonic, 
dominant and subdominant; or in the minor between tonic and relative major. 
Modulation towards the dominant and the sharp keys implies an increase in 
animation, joy or serenity; modulation towards the subdominant and the flat keys 
usually means an increase in gloom, solemnity or intensity. Most of the dramatic 
effects are associated with a modulation flatwards; we may mention as an instance 
the appearance of the Monster in Hippolyte. Moments of exceptional dramatic 
stress or significance are usually accompanied by a modulation to the sixth degree 
of the scale; a beautiful instance is the metamorphosis of the statue in Pygmalion, 
when the tonality changes from G to the radiant E major. 


These three crucial modulations—to dominant, subdominant, and submediant— 
are paralleled by the three main types of cadence which Rameau uses to control the 
structure. The perfect cadence is used for the ends of phrases, suggesting both 
finality and stability. The cadence irreguliére, from tonic to subdominant (what we 
would call a plagal cadence), is employed for solemn, weird or terrible effects; while 
the cadence rompue (from the dominant to the sixth degree) is suitable for intensely 
dramatic passages. 


Chromatic progressions in Rameau’s operas are usually associated with some 
kind of emotional indulgence; we may mention the ‘ jardins délicieux’ of Hippolyte 
and the lulling to sleep of the ‘ Plaisirs’ in the Prologue to Dardanus: 


Enharmonic modulations are used in the superb Trio des Parques from Hippolyte 
to suggest the wild and supernatural; (they are combined with whirling scale 
passages and an aggressive insistence on the diminished seventh): 
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This passage however proved to be beyond the skill of the performers, and Rameau 
made no more extreme experiments in enharmonic progression. 


Rameau’s ‘system’ of harmony and tonality is practised with remarkable 
consistency. There are some exceptions or oddities—for instance the use of the 
triumphant A major, instead of the traditional B flat, for the demons’ chorus in 
Hippolyte, though the intention of this may be to insist on the Miltonic splendour 
of the demons rather than on their more sinister qualities. But although Rameau’s 
tonal language is more systematically planned than that of any other late baroque 
composer it is obvious that his use of keys and of harmonic and melodic formule 
is not radically different from that of Bach, Handel or Alessandro Scarlatti. What 
one can say is that his intellectualized summary of late baroque techniques 
emphasizes the progressive at the expense of the reactionary features. His concen- 
tration on tonal order precludes the profound type of harmonic audacity which in 
Bach’s case comes from freedom of polyphonic movement within the established 
tonal order, as in the twenty-fifth of the ‘Goldberg’ Variations. In this respect it is 
worth noting that Handel approved of Rameau’s ‘ system’ whereas Bach is known 
to have regarded it with suspicion. We do not know what Couperin thought about 
it, but I would hazard a guess that his view was similar to Bach’s. All four 
composers stand at a cross-road in musical history. Couperin, like Bach, on the 
whole looks backwards; Rameau, like Handel, looks forwards. The two former 
wrote much of their greatest music for liturgical use in the church. The two latter 
composed their finest work for the theatre or for a vicariously theatrical concert hall. 


It is therefore not surprising that the very qualities that make Rameau inferior 
to Couperin as a composer of clavecin music, church music and chamber music 
are those that fit him so well for the theatre. One can say that the cycle of great 
Operas written in his fifties—Hippolyte et Aricie, Castor et Pollux, Dardanus, 
Zoroastre, and the dramatic ballet Les Indes Galantes—represent the recreation of 
the French classical opera in the light of the most ‘ progressive ’ impulses of his time. 


The heroic opera of Lully’s day had been one of the most highly stylized art 
forms in European history, apposite to a highly formalized society. It opened with 
a Prologue which celebrated the latest victories and paid ceremonial homage to the 
King and nobility. The tragedy itself followed a stereotyped pattern, dealing 
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with the fortunes of lovers aided by or in conflict with supernatural agencies, which 
provided opportunities for ballet dances and for complicated stage mechanism. 
Because the classical opera was stylized it does not follow that it was insincere; 
and when it fell out of favour it was not because it was stylized but because the 
stylization had ceased to have a purpose. Mme. de Maintenon encouraged Louis to 
regard the opera as frivolous; it became so when it no longer had the backing of the 
quasi-religious cult of the state. 


The revival during the Regency of the opera-ballet in place of the classical 
tragedy * sympathise avec l’impatience francaise ’,* as a contemporary writer put it; 
the ‘moral’ implications of the theatre music of the classical age had been lost 
because ‘le public n’est pas ouvert a une certaine sensibilité et il est bien plus flatté 
des choses agréables 4 ses yeux que celles qui touchent le coeur’. (Destouches.) 


Yet the new phase of the divertissement, as represented by such delightful 
composers as Campra, Mouret and Destouches, is not merely a decline; it is part of 
the growth of a more popular culture. Of this there are two main artistic manifesta- 
tions. One is the still greater importance of the dance; the other is the growth of 
the Italian influence. 


The classical French opera had depended on a most intimate union between 
words and music; in the Lully-Quinault collaboration the librettist was, if a 
subservient, by no means a negligible partner. The classical Italian opera on the 
other hand stressed the more purely musical elements at the expense of the literary. 
For the Italians, said Raguenet, ‘un chant naturel et uni est chose trop vulgaire, et 
pour piquer leur godt rassasié de chants simples et suivis, il faut sans cesse changer 
de ton et hasarder les passages les plus bizarres et les plus forcés . . . ils hasardent 
ce qu'il y a de plus dur et de plus extraordinaire, mais ils hasardent comme des gens 
qui sont en droit de le hasarder, et qui sont assurés de succés’.* Declamation was 
for them of little consequence; their energies were concentrated on lyrical melody 
of the bel canto type, organized by clearly defined principles of tonality; and on a 
passionate musical humanism expressed through extravagant dissonances, 
chromaticisms, ‘ tons particuliers et bizarres’, and extreme modulations. All these 
features were as effective in purely musical as they were in operatic terms; indeed 
the Italian violin sonata was regarded as an instrumental equivalent of the chamber 
cantata. The human voice emulated the lyrical virtuosity of the violin; the trio 
sonata was itself a microcosm of the techniques of Italian opera, in its cantabile 
melody, its harmonic audacity, and its concern for tonal order. 


The vocal elements of the Italian opera were thus the consummation of classical 


baroque techniques. At the same time the instrumental sections, notably the 


3 Roy: Lettre sur lopéra. ; 
4 Paralléle des Italiens et des Francais en ce qui concerne la musique et les opéras. 
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overtures, were already suggesting the brisk rhythmic homophony of the rococo 
symphony. Both features were just what Rameau needed. He wished to make 
the dramatic aspects of his theatre music more immediately exciting and appealing 
to an audience that was perhaps less highly trained artistically than Lully’s had 
been. So long as the dramatic effect of his music was felt by the audience Rameau 
was relatively unconcerned about the literary merits of his texts. This was fortunate 
since Cahusac was no Quinault to him, let alone a Corneille. The decline of the 
‘moral’ and literary element was a concomitant of the creation of a more directly 
popular style. 


Although Rameau welcomed the Italian techniques with enthusiasm his position 
in the Querelle des Bouffons was curiously ambiguous. Italianate though his 
technique was, he systematically opposed Rousseau and insisted that he was Lully’s 
successor; the innovations he made in the native conventions were never consciously 
revolutionary. A precedent can be found in Lully’s work for almost every aspect 
of his operatic style; only the interpretation which he gives to traditional techniques 
has inevitably become rococo. 


The most rigidly conventional feature of the heroic opera had been the recitative; 
and Rameau stated that ‘toujours occupé de la belle déclamation et du beau tour 
de chant qui régne dans le récitatif du grand Lully’, he had tried to imitate him, 
“non en copiste servile, mais en prenant, comme lui, la belle et simple nature pour 
modéle’.° And so, almost in spite of himself, Rameau modified the traditional 
procedures; in such a stringently stylized medium any modifications were liable to 
outrage contemporary feeling. The consequence of this is that the recitative was 
the one aspect of Rameau’s work which was severely treated by almost all the critics 
of his day. Later commentators have tended to accept contemporary opinion 
without adequate enquiry into the premises on which it was based and without, one 
suspects, adequate knowledge of Rameau’s music. Approached with sympathy, 
however, Rameau’s recitative may seem to introduce modifications into the Lullian 
tradition which are as significant as they are inevitable, given the nature of his genius 
and of the audience for which he wrote. 


The recitative in the French opera had always been more musically self- 
subsistent than the Italian recitative of the late baroque period. The differentiation 
between declamation and aria was in the French school less strongly marked, partly 
because of the close connexion between the heroic opera and the classical tragedy, 
in which the rhetorical declamation of the actors often introduced leaps as great 
as a fifth or, at moments of stress, even an octave. In his normal continuo- 
accompanied recitative Rameau injects into the Lullian technique something of the 
lyrical and cantabile character of Italian arioso. Though he preserves Lully’s 
rapidly shifting time signatures and the close relation to the inflexions of speech, 
he tends to stress the progressively ‘ humanist ’ aspects of both melody and harmony. 


> Preface to Les Indes Galantes. 
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In the line he frequently introduces passages of Italian vocalise on the ‘ expressive ” 
words : 
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Que Son flambeau sal-lume dux flam : 


while he uses more varied and more musically adventurous intervals than Lully. 
Sixths, sevenths and ninths appear in the more violently emotional passages; 
diminished intervals are used, as in the Italian cantatas and violin sonatas, for their 
* pathetic’ potentialities (see end of Ex. 13). 


Similarly the harmonic basis is more varied and more developed tonally, and 
the systematic association of different chords and keys with different emotions is 
nowhere more clearly revealed than in the recitative. The bass line acquires a more 
flexible movement. Ascending chromatic basses suggest a rising excitement; some- 
times the fluid movement of the bass creates strange enharmonic progressions 
which almost suggest the later work of Fauré (Ex. 14). 


A related device is the use of rapid scale passages in the string continuo 
instrument. This technique had been hinted at by Lully, but Rameau makes a 
much more immediately exciting use of it. Dramatic modulations to the sub- 
dominant or to the sixth degree of the scale are often introduced in this way 
(Ex. 15, above). 


Rameau also makes a much more extensive employment of accompanied 
recitative than does his predecessor, usually introducing it at the more solemn or 
passionate moments of the drama, on the same principle that Bach follows when 
he writes accompanied recitative for the words of Christ. There are three main 
types of accompanied recitative. First we may mention the prayers and invocations, 
such as the resplendent invocation to the sun in Les Indes Galantes, Hippolyte’s 
prayer ‘aux vieux vengeurs >, and Ismenor’s superb lament in Dardanus. This last 
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may be quoted too for its ‘ expressive ’ use of bold leaps and dissonant suspensions: 
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All these passages attain a dramatic power and grandeur which suggests Gluck rather 
than Lully. 


The second type is what Rameau calls récitatif accompagné pathétique, which 
is more or less synonymous with the Italian recitativo obbligato. Such passages 
usually portray doubt, trouble, introspection or fury, and introduce various 
‘sensational’ techniques such as tremolos, trills, syncopations, chromaticisms and 
extreme modulations. The recitative of the Grand Priest accompanied by a thunder- 
storm is a fine example from the second act of Hippolyte (Scene 3). Another still 
more violent and extensive example accompanies the arrival of the Monster in 
Dardanus. As we shall see later the instrumental techniques here are related to 
the sensational symphonic style of Stamitz; in Tirtée’s récitatif pathétique from the 
second Entrée of Les Fétes d’Hébé we can observe an almost complete repertory 
of the Mannheim formule—cascading scales, bounding arpeggios, hammered 
repeated notes often on diminished seventh chords, sudden pauses and many effects 
of rubato. 


The third type of accompanied recitative is the récitatif mesuré, which 
approximates to the Italian arioso. A most beautiful example is provided by 
Pygmalion’s address to the statue; here the technique derives from the airs rather 
than the recitative of the late work of Lully, but the lyrical lines are more fulsome 
and Italianate, and the dissonant harmonies more directly poignant. 


It is hardly possible to establish any clear-cut distinction between the récitatif 
mesuré and the technique which Rameau calls air de dialogue. And from the latter 
it is only a step to the monologues, which contain perhaps the most magnificent music 
in the whole range of Rameau’s operas. Again the convention derives from Lully— 
from airs like the famous ‘ Bois épais’ in which the hero communes with solitude, 
providing a static point at some critical moment in the action. But Rameau 
introduces a new temper into these set pieces—a note of solemn grandeur which 
not only suggests Gluck, but even anticipates Beethoven and Berlioz. The most 
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celebrated example is ‘ Tristes appréts ’ from Castor, in which the noble cry of the 
vocal line 1s reinforced by the arpeggio figures, the spacing of the harmony, and 
the dramatic use of rests in the orchestral part: 


Exi7 


Still more remarkable is the prelude to the sacrifice at the opening of Act II. Here 
a declaimed but lyrical melody is poised over an orchestral texture that creates a 
most sensuous harmony out of quavers slurred ‘ pathetically’ in pairs. The music 
has a ravishing, almost Ravel-like beauty; and at the same time is imbued with a 
dramatic sense of expectancy. 


Ex. 18 Un peu lent 
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A monologue of a different type, but hardly less impressive, is Iphise’s ‘O jour 
affreux’’ which opens Act III of Dardanus. Suspensions and syncopations and a 
reiterative rising figure in thirds create an intense feeling of hesitancy. The address to 
the ‘Monstre affreux ’ in Dardanus may also be mentioned for its gravely evocative 
use of arpeggio figures and of a regularly repeated rhythm. Such passages have 
the dramatic grandeur of Gluck, combined with a richness of invention and assurance 
of technique that is worthy of the Mozart of Idomeneo. 
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The monologues are halfway between recitative and aria; most of the formal airs 
preserve only the external features of Lully’s style. The simpler type of airs gracieux 
for instance have a generic relation to the air de cour and the brunette; but itis a 
brunette Italianized in melody and harmony, with lyrical vocalises and seductive 
sequential writing; Pygmalion’s Air modéré after the transformation of the statue 
or Venus’s song ‘ Si l’amour conte des soupirs’ from the Prologue to Dardanus, are 
cases in point. This Italianization of the air de cour is found in a more extreme 
form in the Ariettes. These are set virtuoso pieces of a non-dramatic nature; they 
occur only in the divertissements. In these the vocalises are of fantastic elaboration 
and the harmony suavely voluptuous: 
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In the ariette gai from Pygmalion we can see that what had started as a Handelian 
late baroque technique is being translated into rococo terms; the florid melody is 
accompanied throughout by percussively repeated rhythms and arpeggio figures: 
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Most of the airs are in orthodox binary form, the second part of the structure 
after the modulation to the dominant or relative major being slightly longer than 
the first; or in the traditional French rondeau. Rameau’s treatment of the rondeau 
is however interesting in that he tends to make the ABA structure more or less 
identical with the Italian aria da capo; many of Rameau’s rondeaux cannot be 
formally distinguished from his adventures into tripartite form. Many of the airs 
in quicker tempi provide fully developed examples of rococo style. Despite the 
traditional Lullian rushing scale passages that introduce Jealousy in the prologue 
to Dardanus, the air which L’Amour sings about her almost suggests Mozart’s 
Queen of the Night, with its metrical excitement and agitated repeated notes. The 
air gracieux sung a little later by Venus has a Haydnesque theme based on a scale 
and a leaping octave; a brief contrasting slow section; and concludes with a fully 
fledged rococo cadenza and ritornello (Ex. 21); and a triumph song from the Prologue 
to Castor is equally reminiscent of Stamitz and Haydn (Ex. 22). 
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The accompaniments to the airs are much more elaborate than they had been 
in the Lullian opera. As we have seen, Rameau often exploits the ‘modern’ 
technique of accompanying the voice homophonically with chords and arpeggios; 
sometimes he writes independent obbligato parts for the instruments, usually 
developing figures which are expressively or pictorially suggested by the text. His 
practice is thus comparable with that of Bach in his cantatas. The figures which 
Rameau develops in the instrumental parts may be derived from a phrase of the 
vocal melody but are more often completely independent—for instance the flowing 
triplets to express a serene joy in the ‘ Ariette vive et gracieuse’ from Pygmalion. 
Here the instrumental figuration is emotionally expressive; sometimes it is physically 
descriptive as in the ‘ Air de Rossignol’ at the end of Hippolyte, where the vocal 
line is decorated with a filigree of violins and flutes. 


Ensemble numbers were not altogether approved of by the rationalists—on the 
grounds of their irrationality. Rameau however defended them theoretically and 
composed a number of imposing examples. Some of his duos and trios are in the 
“unanime ’ style, with all the parts moving note for note. These are usually grand, 
comparable with the manner of Gluck and often tense in harmony. Other duos 
and trios are of the ‘ divergent ’ type, in a cross between homophonic and polyphonic 


technique reminiscent of Handel. The duo ‘Manes plaintifs’ from Dardanus 
illustrates both types: 
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The exquisite Trio des Songes has only the faintest if most effective suggestions of 
counterpoint. The solemn first Trio des Parques from Hippolyte is entirely 
homophonic and almost suggests Mozart in his Masonic mood. 


Solo airs and ensemble numbers are often combined with choruses. Rameau 
frequently writes for double (‘ grand et petit ’) chorus in the manner of Lully, though 
he develops his choruses with a Handelian, Italianate brilliance and rhythmic 
energy. The writing is often contrapuntal but always on a clearly defined harmonic 
basis, with a prevalence of arpeggio themes; as in Handel, the diatonic harmonic 
scheme conditions the counterpoint. Sometimes the chorus objectively comments 
on the action®; more often it takes part naturalistically in the drama in the form of 
bands of warriors, routs of demons and so on. The Choeur des Songes is a lovely 
but unusual example of Rameau’s choral writing; more representative are the superb 
air, trio and chorus of triumph in Act IV of Dardanus; the hunting chorus from 
the fourth act of Hippolyte; or the final triumph song from Pygmalion: 


* The interjections of the chorus into Phédre’s solo after the Ravage du Monstre in Hippolyte 
(Act IV, scene 4) would seem to be modelled directly on the funeral oration in Lully’s 
Alceste; their quiet homophonic ‘ Hippolyte n’est plus’ corresponds with the ‘Alceste est 
morte’ of Lully’s chorus. 
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The trio and chorus of demons from Castor on 
, with a percussive duple rhythm, rapid repeated notes 


All these show Rameau’s intermediate position between the baro 


the rococo of Haydn and Mozart. 


the other hand is pure rococo 


and running scale passages. 


* progressive ” 
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It is in the purely symphonic passages of the Operas that the 


features of Rameau’s style are most strikingly manifested. Man 
interludes, it is true, are evolved from Lullian conventions. 
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such as the ‘Jardins délicieux’ from Hippolyte or the opening of the fourth act 
of Dardanus, do not depart from Lully’s convention except perhaps in the enhanced 
voluptuousness of their harmony: the Bruit de Guerre pieces are founded directly 
on the famous episode in Lully’s Alceste; and the Descentes du Dieu follow 
traditional precedent, if with somewhat livelier animation. But the earthquakes, 
thunder-storms and monster-music are in a completely new style; here the relation- 
ship to the sensationalism of Stamitz, which we have already referred to in 
commenting on the récitatif accompagné pathétique, finds its most extreme expres- 
sion. Whirling scales, leaping arpeggios, tremolos, syncopations and enormous 
leaps are all exploited in order to make a direct assault on the listener’s nerves. 
Here is a quotation from the ‘ Bruit de mer et de vents’ from Hippolyte : 
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No less remarkable are the ‘ Fremissement des flots’ and the ‘ Tonnerre’ and the 
Monster music from Dardanus. The earthquake in Les Indes Galantes is, of course, 
both the most sensational and the most musically significant of these pieces. 


Also closely linked to the dramatic action are the preludes and ritornellos. 
Fragments of these have already been quoted—the introduction to the opening 
monologue of Act-II of Castor, and the chromatic lulling to sleep of the ‘ Plaisirs ’ 
in the Prologue to Dardanus. Equally beautiful examples of preparatory mood- 
painting are to be found in the introduction to Act III of Dardanus, with its sighing 
harmony; in the Stamitz-like working up of excitement that introduces Act II; and 
in the gravely emotional prelude to Thésée’s song in Act III of Hippolyte. This last 
may be quoted because its combination of rich harmony with flexible part-writing 
is one of the few passages in Rameau that suggests Bach: 
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Of the orchestral set pieces the most important are the overtures and the 
chaconnes; both show a characteristic compromise between baroque and rococo 
techniques. The overture to Dardanus starts with the traditional Lullian dotted 
rhythm; but the fugal section is as much Haydnesque as Handelian, with repeated 
notes, rapid scales, and clarinet-like thirds. The extended overture to Castor begins 
with Lullian dotted rhythms combined with arpeggio figures and dissonances in a 
manner that resembles the solemn opening of a Haydn symphony. The fugal section 
opens in Handelian style but ends in the style of the Cimarosa overture; some of 
the material of the overture is used in the Prologue. The sculptor’s repeated chisel 
blows also suggest a Haydnesque style for the overture to Pygmalion; while the 
overture to Les Fétes d’Hébé introduces the traditional dotted rhythm only into 
the second section, which is built on a simple arpeggio theme and makes no more 
than a rudimentary attempt to look fugal. The arpeggio and tremolo opening no 
longer has any connexion with baroque techniques. Into the extended overture to 
Zoroastre Rameau introduces a subsidiary theme that might almost be called a 
“second subject’, for the piece depends on a conflict of keys and their ultimate 
reconciliation. 


The archaic technique of the chaconne is transformed by Rameau in a still 
more interesting fashion. He preserves the traditional syncopated rhythm and the 
atmosphere of ceremonial splendour, but he makes little attempt to maintain a 
melodic or harmonic ostinato. The chaconne that concludes Dardanus opens 
traditionally with flowing quavers in sixths and trills conveying a joyful nobility. 
Then follows a kind of development section in which the theme is embroidered with 
leaping arpeggios and repeated notes in Handelian style, followed by a highly 
dramatic Haydnesque episode in the minor with rests, drooping thirds and abrupt 
modulations: 
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Then the opening version of the theme is ‘ recapitulated ’, followed by a coda in 
rococo style, with some odd melting chromatic sequences marked with extravagant 
rubato. The chaconne in Castor is similar; Handelian for most of its considerable 
length, it works up to a dominant seventh cadenza which is followed by an 
extended pause and a straightforward galant coda, homophonically based on 
repeated notes and tremolos. Nothing could be further from the grave linear style 
of the chaconnes of Couperin and Bach—or for that matter, of Lully. 


The remaining aspect of Rameau’s symphonic music which we have to discuss 
is the dances. No composer with the possible exception of the much smaller figure 
Campra has been so magnificently endowed with a sense of physical movement. 
The dance pervades Rameau’s opera; and although the great tradition of French 
dance music had been associated with the theatre from the early days of the ballet 
de cour, Rameau undoubtedly gave the dances an intrinsic relation to dramatic 
mood and atmosphere such as they had not had previously. 


We should remember, of course, that all the dances, in conformity with baroque 
theory, had an expressive intention. ‘La premiere et la plus essentielle beauté d’un 
air de ballet est la convenance, c’est 4 dire le juste rapport que l’air doit avoir avec 
la chose représentée ’, as Noverre put it. This does not mean that there was any 
‘ psychological’ purpose in the dances; they did not deal in individual passions. 
But they had a general relation to types of experience and types of people. They 
were musical and terpsichorean Humours, and as such they were carefully graded 
and differentiated. Rameau tends to emphasize the expressive and as it were local 
character of the different dances, though he adheres to the orthodox structural 
treatment in bipartite or rondeau form. Very often he intermingles dances, airs 
and choruses, the same tune being performed in instrumental, choral and solo vocal 
form. The dances may be in the nature of a divertissement or they may be danses 


d'action or pantomimes. 


Despite the Italian influence and the ‘modern’ sensuousness of the harmony, 
Rameau’s dances are highly personal and typically French in feeling. He does not 
use the allemande and courante in his operas, for these dances were no longer 
popular in the age of Louis XV. Sarabandes occur, but only of the ‘ tendfe ’ type; 
Rameau has no ‘sarabandes graves’ of the majestic sombre kind favoured by 
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Couperin and Bach. The beautiful ‘Sarabande pour Hébé’ in Castor is an example 
of this more emotional treatment of the dance. 


The most popular dances of the period were probably the gavotte and the 
minuet. The gavotte, in 2/2 time, beginning on the second beat, was characterized 
by ‘une gaieté vive et douce’. Lacombe described it as being ‘ quelquefois gai, 
quelquefois grave’, and most of Rameau’s gavottes have an undercurrent of 
wistfulness. The slightly nostalgic feeling produced by the rich harmony is found 
even in so ostensibly brilliant a piece as the Gavotte de la Féte de Soleil from Les 
Indes Galantes. 


The minuet had ‘ une élégante et noble simplicité’. Written either in 3/4 or 
in 3/8 it flowed along gracefully, with easy movement. Again we find a seductive 
emotionalism in the harmony, mainly achieved through suspensions, seventh chords 
and an occasional ninth: 


Another gracefully wistful dance is the loure, in a lilted dotted triple rhythm with a 
slight impulse on the short note. There is a remarkably beautiful ‘loure grave’ 
in Les Fétes d’Hébé, and a ‘loure trés grave’ in Pygmalion; they have a solemn, 
almost devotional feeling. D’Alembert said that the gigue ‘ n’est proprement qu’une 
loure trés vive’. One sees the point of this remark if one considers Rameau’s 
gigues, which are never rombustious, but suavely subtle. 


Most of these dances are highly sophisticated in treatment. Another class of 
dances maintains much of the allure and virility of their popular origin. The 
rigaudon and contre-danse are in duple time, and very merry with an open-air 
jauntiness; the bourrée is similar except that it has a syncopation on the first half 
of the bar. The tambourin is much the same in rhythm, though, of course, it has 
a drone bass, like the gentler musette, founded on the instrument of that name. All 
these dances testify to the self-conscious interest of a sophisticated society in the 
naive and primitive; ‘les choses les plus simples sont celles dont on se lasse le 
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moins’, as Rousseau said. Rameau pours them out with seemingly inexhaustible 
invention. Like the dances of Campra they are essentially practical music for 
dancing to, not closely-wrought linear pieces like many of the dance movements of 
Couperin and Bach. Quotation from a tambourin and a contre-danse from Les 
Fétes d’Hébé will illustrate both their strangely evocative poetry and their abundant 
popular zest: 


Much of the expressive appeal of the dances comes from the orchestration. 
Rameau’s instrumentation and scoring is traditional in its foundations; yet once 
again he is ‘modern’ in spite of himself. Like Lully’s, his orchestra is normally 
composed of strings, flutes, oboes, bassoons, trumpet and occasionally natural horns, 
with clavecin continuo; after about 1760 he added valve horns and clarinets. 
Usually, like Lully, he writes for strings in five parts; but by the time of Hippolyte 
he divides the strings not in Lully’s manner but in Regency style—violins a 2, violas 
a 2, and cellos, reinforced by doublebass in the big choruses. Moreover the strings 
are called upon to fulfil very varied functions. Besides playing brisk dance rhythms 
and lyrical cantabile melodies they are used for many kinds of non-melodic writing— 
arpeggio passages, shooting scales, rhythmic pizzicati and double stopping in the 
récitatif accompagné. 


The flutes are usually employed in the traditional manner for ‘les tendres 
plaintes ’, since they are ‘des soupirs le plus tendre interpréete’; but they acquire 
an almost romantic nostalgia. The oboes again are most often brilliant and military 
or cheerfully rustic, in accordance with convention; but there are examples of the 
use of the oboe in the modern ‘ pathetic’ manner, notably in the chromatic opening 
of Act I of Castor. The bassoon too is quite often used as a solo instrument instead 
of merely as support for the bass; Rameau showed a sensitive appreciation of its 


melancholy qualities. 
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The trumpet maintains its traditional war-like and heroic character; in the first 
cycle of great operas natural horns realistically enliven the hunting scenes. After 
about 1760 Rameau used horns harmonically in the modern style, often combining 
them with clarinets, which came in during the reign of Le Riche de la Poupeliniere. 


Especially in his later works Rameau scores more or less in the modern 
manner. The alternation of instrumental families is less clearly defined than in 
Lully. Flutes double violins, violins double clarinets; clarinets double oboes, and 
oboes, horns and trumpets. Woodwind instruments are accompanied homo- 
phonically by strings and vice versa; fascinating play is made with two-part and 
three-part writing for woodwind. In general Rameau’s scoring combines much of 
the brilliant clarity of the old baroque technique with the suaver, more emotional 
sense of colour characteristic of the rococo. 


Although Rameau maintains the traditional French style of ornamentation 
which derives from lute music and the air de cour we may perhaps say that he 
exploits the dissonant appoggiaturas and passing notes that are so conspicuous a 
feature of it in a more patently harmonic way than Couperin. Thus the French 
tradition of ornamentation comes to terms with the Italian influence in Rameau’s 
work. A change can be observed too in the dynamics, for the adoption of Stamitz- 
like techniques inevitably brings a more emotional style of performance, with 
crescendi and diminuendi. These are sometimes marked in the score, either verbally 
or with a sign: <>. To the traditional terms ‘fort’ and ‘doux’ Rameau adds 
a third—‘a demi jeu’, which presumably indicates a mezzoforte. The more 
emotional conception of the music also suggests rapid changes of tempo or rubato, 
as in the third act of Castor (Scene 3). 


One should, of course, avoid suggesting that because the changes which Rameau 
made in the classical conventions create a music that sounds more ‘ modern’ than 
Lully’s it is for that reason necessarily better. Music gained much in the period 
between Lully and Rameau; but it lost much as well, and considering that Couperin 
also belongs to the earlier generation one might be tempted to say that French 
music at least lost more than it gained. But of the richness and magnificence of 
Rameau’s own genius there can be no doubt. Moreover apart from the value and 
beauty of his work his transitional position is of singular fascination. He is the 
link between Lully and Gluck; and from Gluck the line is unbroken to Berlioz who, 
as the last great French classicist and fundamentally a composer of the theatre, has 
more in common with Rameau than has as yet been recognized. Beyond Berlioz 
there are, as we have seen, passages in Rameau’s operas which seem to anticipate 
Fauré’s Penélope and the emotionalism of Ravel. 


What strikes one most forcibly in retrospect is, I think, the strength and 
versatility of Rameau’s genius, ranging from the almost Fidelio-like grandeur of 
parts of Dardanus, to the exquisite voluptuousness of Les Fétes d’Hébé, or the 
exuberant farce of Platée. It is this Shakespearean plenitude which leads one to think 
that, whatever the relative merits of this passage or the other, Rameau is a greater 
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composer for the theatre than either Lully or Gluck—that he must be ranked along 
with Monteverdi, Mozart, Berlioz and Verdi. It is not very helpful to say that 
he would have written still better operas if he had had a more skilful and imaginative 
librettist; for I have tried to show that the nature of his genius and of his achievement 


depended on the fact that he came at this particular time in French musical history, 
and at no other. 


NOTE 


Paul-Marie Masson’s book L’Opéra de Rameau gives an analysis of Rameau’s operatic 
language that is of almost Teutonic thoroughness. In an article one can attempt no more than 
a perfunctory summary of ground that has already been so comprehensively covered. I have 
rather tried to assess the general significance of Rameau’s opera in relation to his position in 
musical history. 


All my examples are taken from the compositions of his prime—Hippolyte et Aricie (1733), 
Castor et Pollux (1737), Dardanus (1739), all tragédies lyriques; the opéras-ballets Les Indes 
Galantes and Les Fétes d’Hébé (1735 and 1739); and the one-act piece Pygmalion (1748). 


These works give a representative idea of his achievement, though I would have added 
Zoroastre and Platée, had I had access to the scores. Rameau was probably right in thinking 
that the first tragédies lyriques are, with Les Indes Galantes, the summit of his creative work. 
The numerous operas and ballets of his old age are, however, of considerable interest and are 
worth exploring and performing, at any rate in concert form. Like Ben Jonson’s late plays, 
they are extraordinarily virile ‘dotages’. Some of them are still unpublished in a modern 
edition. 


There are some magnificent French gramophone records of parts of Les Indes Galantes; 
and some charming ones of dances from Les Paladins. 
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PRODUCTION OF OPERA 


Tyrone Guthrie 


In many ways it is easier to produce an opera than a ‘straight play’. Much 
less invention is required. 


Take any well-known passage in a play: ‘To be or not to be’, for instance, 
which is obviously comparable to an operatic aria. The actor has to invent rhythm, 
inflexion, pace, pitch, stress, and colour. Whereas an operatic singer finds in the 
score of his aria a precise indication of rhythm, including pauses; a precise indication 
of pitch and of melody—the equivalent of inflexion; a clear, if not absolutely precise, 
indication of tempo and stress. It is true he must find for himself the appropriate 
imaginative ideas which will govern his vocal colour, the expression of his face, 
particularly the eyes, and the mime with which he may, or may not, reinforce his 
singing. There is some limited scope for the performer’s invention. Highly technical 
as is the business of operatic singing, it is not all technique; there is just enough scope 
for individual artistic expression to make the artist easily distinguishable from the 
mere technician. But in most operatic arias a person with a loud and well-produced 
voice, adequate musicality, and the sense to stand perfectly still, lay his ears back, 
and SING ... such a person will ‘ get by’ without the aid of any imaginative effort 
whatsoever. The orchestra will supply the illusion of thought and emotion. 


The same principle applies even more forcibly to operatic ensembles than to the 
solo aria. So much has been done by the composer, so little is left to the performers 
and their director, such powerful emotional reinforcement is available from the pit. 


But, conversely, operatic production has its special difficulties. 


To begin with, most operas make considerable technical demands not merely on 
the singers, but on all departments; largely because they require such a great deal of 
co-ordination. So many people are involved, doing such diverse things. 


Consider operatic production on the scale of Covent Garden, and even that is by 
no means the largest scale in the world. It involves the services of about a hundred 
orchestral players, about eighty choristers, and perhaps, including understudies, 
twenty or thirty principal singers. These are only the front-line troops. As with 
military operations, the preparation and equipment of one front-line fighter involves 
the subsidiary services of scores of other people. There are the back-room boys— 
the designers, the répétiteurs; there are the carpenters, the painters, electricians, 
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tailors, washers and ironers . . . but I will not recite the entire rosary. Has it occurred 
to you that an operatic production of only average size will require several hundred 
pairs of specially designed, specially made shoes, with all the paraphernalia of 
measurement and fitting? Has it ever occurred to you to wonder in those all too 
frequent occurrences on the operatic stage, when toasts are drunk amid choral 
acclamation—has it ever occurred to you to wonder how they manage the instan- 
taneous production of a hundred glasses filled with some sparkling liquid that passes 
for champagne? These glasses, having been produced, have then to be disposed of 
—usually in the twinkling of an eye, in half a bar of quick 4/4—because few 
composers remember that, the toast once drunk and the Brindisi sung, there remains 
the Disposal of the Empties. If this has to be done fast, there is grave risk of 
breakage. The stage upon which the heroine is due to fall swooning in another 
eighteen bars had better not be covered with broken glass. The result is that ‘A 
Little Operation’ must be organized, with enough footmen holding trays for every 
chorister to be able to dispose of a glass—without losing sight of the beat—at top 
speed and with minimum risk. 


That is the kind of thing I mean by Demands on the Co-ordination of Resources. 
But, of course, all that is only technical. 


The important part of production, whether of opera or any other kind of 
dramatic material, consists in the co-ordinating of the cast; and, in doing this, trying 
not to squash and quell individual expression, but to assist and encourage it, at the 
same time guiding it so that it forms part of a homogeneous pattern. 


In the professional theatre one can expect, in a good company, that all the actors 
will be people of experience in their profession, and that those required to play the 
roles of sophisticated, patrician sort of people will have no great difficulty in assuming 
the right kind of accent, manners, and so on, and in apprehending the appropriate 
mental background. But in opera, even in the grandest companies, a producer must 
pot expect too much in the way either of experience or talent. Actors in straight 
plays are chosen because they can act. Actors in opera are chosen because they 


can sing. 


Nature is reasonably fair in the distribution of gifts, and those dowered with 
VOX are not always the most beautiful, the most clever, the best educated or the 


most histrionic. 


Now I would not like to give the impression of belittling operatic singers. Far 
from it. I have found them, with the fewest exceptions, to be charming, versatile, 
and co-operative. But they tend to be specialists in an art that is not that of the 
theatre, and to bring to the theatre a specialist concentration on the technicalities of 
their musical training. This is right and necessary. Their singing must come first. 
And the concentration required, first of all to control the voice, and then to master 
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the solely musical intricacies of a difficult réle, obviously does not leave a large 
margin available for histrionics. 


Indeed, in my contact with operatic artists, I have been greatly impressed by the 
realization of intelligent singers that their acting does matter; and by the humility 
with which persons of great experience, and even eminence, in the musical world, 
are prepared to be taught the very rudiments of acting. 


The fact remains that in opera the producer must be prepared to teach the rudi- 
ments, and often to pupils who, however willing to learn, are not particularly apt. 


The trouble, I suggest, is that the training of operatic artists is almost exclusively 
musical. It is not sufficiently inculcated that singing and acting are expressions of 
the same impulse, that vocal interpretation is merely a branch of histrionics, and that 
an operatic singer is not equipped merely by having ‘ A Voice’ and knowing how to 
‘Produce ’ it. 


It is at the moment fashionable for the professional critics of opera to cavil at 
the employment of theatrical producers who are not professional musicians. This 
would be fair enough if there were a supply of competent producers with the desired 
musical qualifications. 


But is there? 


And, with suitable deference, I suggest that opera in this country is also suffering 
from a dearth of Music Critics with the equipment professionally to discuss the 
theatrical part of the performance. 


It is a great pity that these critics seem bent on fostering the dichotomy of opera 
rather than trying to help the synthesis of music and acting. It is again and again 
implied in critical notices that if the production of an opera shows clearly that pains 
have been taken with the theatrical part, it must be at the expense of the music. This 
simply is not so. If a singer is placed in an appropriate spatial relation to his 
colleagues, if the ‘ business’ given to him is appropriate, then it is made easier for 
him to imagine the feeling appropriate to the moment. Only by such right 
imagination can he produce the appropriate vocal colour. 


To assume that concentration upon the imaginative interpretation of the text, of 
the dramatic situation, of the dramatic implications of the whole work—to assume 
that this is inimical to good singing is to assume that a réle can be well sung at the 
same time as it is badly acted. This I maintain is rubbish. I quite appreciate that 
good singing can occur without benefit of any movement at all. A good Lieder singer 
assumes a disciplined, a stylized stillness; but this is an assumption, an ‘ Act’; and 
if he is any good his eyes and face are as alive and expressive as the voice. We are so 
co-ordinated that it cannot be otherwise. I further appreciate that nice noises can be 
made without reference to their context—so-called ‘ Beautiful’ singing—but in so 
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far as the noise, however beautiful, is unsuitable to the dramatic situation, or the 
character of the singer’s réle, then I cannot agree that it is good singing. 


I know that there is A School of Thought which holds that all singing must be 
‘beautiful ’, and, conversely, that unbeautiful sounds are not singing. I know that 
many critics and lovers of opera are exclusively interested in what is called ‘ Beauty 
of Tone’. But beauty, in this sense, is entirely subjective. There is no absolute 
standard. The term cannot be defined. 


I hold that the voice which is beautiful in one context, because appropriate, will 
not be beautiful in a different context. It is the business, surely, of a singer as of an 
actor to find the appropriate voice for each character he impersonates, and the 
appropriate colour for each phrase; and surely the appropriate colour will not always 
be beautiful. For instance, are screams of pain; the expression of rage or hatred— 
are these to be ‘ beautiful ’? 


Music critics, like dramatic critics, can seldom differentiate the performance 
from the part. They praise the people who sing or act the grateful, ‘fat’ parts, and 
overlook a difficult, but inconspicuous, task skilfully done. Hardly ever, for example, 
will a critic fail to praise a singer in the part of Germont Pére in Traviata. But so 
grateful is the music assigned to this rdle that, unless the singer is an absolute dud, 
he cannot fail. The test in this part, I would suggest, is how far a singer can control 
the tendency for the part to degenerate into a caricature of The Heavy Father; how 
musically he contrives to bring variety to sweetness, and how far he can resist the 
temptation to bring the house down with a display of pellucid top notes and vulgar 
egotism at the end of the Provengale, leaving the unfortunate tenor stranded on a 
dramatic quicksand. 


But most opera-goers, including most professional critics, are totally unaware of 
dramatic finesse, and are as gullible as gallery-girls in the matter of ham-acting and 
ham-singing; they fall for the big flashy effect; they fall flat before The Voice 
Beautiful, which all too often is The Voice Lush, or merely The Voice Loud. 


I know that many excellent music critics can see no need for a producer in opera. 
They think it will be quite sufficient if some scenery is stuck up, some dresses dug out 
of cupboards, some lights put on, and if the singers are left to find their own way 
about the stage under the solely musical discipline of the Conductor’s baton. 


Such performances are possible. But I cannot see that there is any justification 
for them, unless it can be proved that the singers do actually sing better when 
relieved of the necessity for any dramatic effort, when relieved of the yoke of any 
dramatic discipline. 


Even then I cannot believe that it would not be more artistically satisfactory 
to go the whole hog, to abandon any pretence of theatrical performance, and do 
Opera as Oratorio, with the chorus banked up in front of organ pipes wearing their 
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pince-nez, with the Principal Singers in evening dress and a straight line bang in 
front of the beat, able to give their full, entire and undivided concentration to the 


production of Beautiful Tone. 


There are just two tiny objections to this method: first, it would flagrantly 
violate the intention of the composers, whose works were written for the stage. 
Second, we have all, in Messiahs and Elijahs, in Cathedrals and Bethesdas, in Spohr 
and in Stainer, in Hellifield and in Scunthorp, in tune and not quite in tune... 
we have all had a bellyful of Beautiful Tone. 


For one thing I plead: since it must be granted that opera is intended for 
theatrical performance, then let the musical side join hands with the theatrical side. 
Let us find ways of making the two one. In the Opera House I have never found 
that this presents any serious difficulty. All the singers and conductors I have known 
are agreed that dramatic production can positively assist the purely musical inter- 
pretation, that time spent on histrionic preparation is not wasted time musically, 
that in opera the two are one and indivisible. 


Of course not all production is apt. We all make our mistakes. But it simply 
is not true to suppose that those of us who come from the ‘ straight’ theatre into 
opera are, merely on that account, arrogant and insensitive fools. We fully realize 
that the production must serve and interpret the composer’s intention. But we also 
find opera—not just in Britain, but all over the world, except possibly and 
problematically in Russia—in the doldrums. 


One of the ways it can rise from the sickbed is by better acting, better décors, 
fresher, more intelligent interpretation of the text. If it is going to be assumed that 
this can only be done at the expense of the music, we shall get nowhere. But it will 
be done at the expense of certain cherished musical conventions. 


If the works are to be alive, the Worship of the Voice Beautiful must cease. We 
must learn—and Heaven knows we have blown long enough on the dead embers of 
eighteenth-century bel canto—to listen for something other than ‘rich, round, 
beautiful tone’. We must search for The Voice Appropriate, and not be frightened 
if sometimes it is The Voice Ugly. 
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JOHN WILBYE: SOME ASPECTS OF HIS MUSIC 
Robert Collet 


To the musicians of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, John Wilbye ranked 
with Purcell as the greatest of English secular composers. During the last forty years, 
however, in which Elizabethan music has been more studied and performed than 
at any time since it was written, a curious process of reaction has set in. While 
the work of Byrd, Weelkes and Dowland is now at last fairly well known, Wilbye’s 
is comparatively neglected. The favourite of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
has become under-rated in his turn. 


Perhaps the most important, and the most subtle, reason for this change may 
be found in the attitude of the early twentieth-century composers. In their pre- 
occupation with idiom, they were often attracted to the lesser-known music of the 
past; and the more unconventional this music was, the further it seemed to be 
removed both in spirit and style from that of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the more suggestions they found in it. The false relations and the rhythmical 
unexpectedness of Byrd, for example, or the passages of an apparently revolutionary 
harmonic boldness in Weelkes, would naturally appeal to them. Such things remain 
in the memory even when isolated from their context; whereas with Wilbye the 
context is all-important. You never feel with him, as with Gesualdo and occasionally 
with Weelkes, that the total effect of a work is rather disappointing when compared 
with the astonishing impressiveness of individual passages. Either consciously or 
through a deep musical instinct, he was concerned above all with formal design. 
Originality of harmony or rhythm came second, and was always subordinate to the 
shape and content of the work as a whole. This exceptional sense of proportion 
and balance may even obscure the fact that his vocabulary is unusually varied. The 
composers with whom he has an obvious affinity are Palestrina, Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Mozart, composers whose work is seldom remarkable for purely idiomatic novelty, 
and who were often content to use simple and apparently commonplace material 
when it suited their purposes. With Wilbye, as with them, profundity of musical 
thought is often concealed by the harmoniousness and ease of the writing; but only 
a superficial listener will therefore find his work conventional. 


Wilbye’s output is smaller than that of any other composer of the same stature. 
Only sixty-seven works of his exist, thirty pieces in the 1598 set of madrigals, thirty- 
four in the 1609 set, one madrigal contributed in 1601 to The Triumphs of Oriana, 
and two motets published in 1614 in Leighton’s Tears and Lamentations of a, 
Sorrowful Soul. These last two pieces are scarcely to be reckoned among his best 
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compositions. The 1598 set contains much music of exceptional grace and charm, and 
a number of works—usually on a rather small scale—that in their kind are quite 
perfect. Most of these are to be found among the four-part pieces. In the next eleven 
years Wilbye developed to his full maturity, and of the thirty-four madrigals in the 
1609 set, about twenty can be regarded as supreme masterpieces in the genre. After 
that date, if Dr. Fellowes’ researches are sound, Wilbye lived for nearly thirty years 
more but seems to have produced nothing except the two motets already mentioned. 
We can only speculate as to whether this long silence deprived us of a series of 
masterpieces which might have surpassed the 1609 madrigals, or whether we have 
been spared the evidence of a slow decline in power and in quality resembling the 
falling-off in Wordsworth’s work that took place after his fortieth year. There is 
no conclusive explanation; external evidence is lacking, and all we can do is to 
guess from the character of the words and of Wilbye’s music to them. It is not 
known who wrote these words; a study of the poems suggests that they may well have 
been the work of a single author, perhaps Wilbye himself. What is certain is that 
these poems, some of them of remarkable literary quality, express a consistent 
outlook, which in its turn is unmistakably reflected in the music. Even if Wilbye 
himself did not write these lyrics, the selection of poems that he made is very 
significant. 


Their subject-matter falls into two principal classes. There are the love poems, 
usually with a certain hint of frustration. Nearly all the pieces of the 1598 set are 
in this class, together with many of the 1609 madrigals, particularly most of those in 
three parts. There is passion in these poems, but passion viewed with detachment 
and in retrospect, and often with a certain humour partly ironic, partly melancholic. 
The lyrics of the other class are mostly to be found in the 1609 set; they have a 
philosophic or at any rate reflective character, expressing at times an attitude of 
almost Oriental resignation, even of pessimism. Nowhere in music do we meet a 
more final and convincing embodiment of this outlook, the same outlook that is 
expressed in the Book of Ecclesiastes, and in the poems of Leopardi. 


(i) Happy, O happy he, who not affecting 
The endless toils attending worldly cares, 
With mind reposed, all discontents rejecting, 
In silent peace his way to heaven prepares; 
Deeming his life a Scene, the world a Stage 

Whereon man acts his weary Pilgrimage. 


(ii)O wretched man, why lov’st thou earthly life, 
Which nought enjoys but cares and endless trouble? 
What pleasure here but breeds a world of grief? 
What hour’s ease that anguish doth not double? 
No earthly joys but have their discontents. 
Then loathe that life that causeth such laments. 
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No doubt the ideas expressed in these lines are in no way original, and in the 
twentieth century, at any rate, they may seem rather trite, but they have inspired here 
music of exceptional intensity and concentration. Moreover in some strange way 
these works give the impression of being on a large scale, even though they may last 
only five minutes. The music is often tragic in spirit, and in a sense metaphysical, 
but not religious. In outlook as well as in style Wilbye had little in common with 
Byrd; one does indeed feel in the music of both composers a great serenity, but 
with Byrd it is the serenity of faith, with Wilbye often the serenity of complete 
disillusion. 


I have spoken of the strongly formal character of Wilbye’s music, particularly 
of the madrigals of the 1609 set. More than any other English composer of his 
time Wilbye possessed a natural symphonic sense. I mean, by ‘symphonic’, that 
type of structure in which the musical development depends on successive contrasts, 
balanced so as to create a unity. In this it is, up to a point, the antithesis of the 
fugal polyphonic style which aims at the intensive expression of a single mood, and 
demands much greater homogeneity. Of course this distinction should not be driven 
too far. Symphonic tendencies can easily be traced in some of the church music of 
Palestrina and Victoria, and there is a strong polyphonic element in all the later work 
of Beethoven. Nevertheless, it is legitimate to contrast the two tendencies, which 
have existed for centuries, sometimes with one, sometimes the other in the ascendant. 
The Elizabethan madrigalists came at the end of the most predominantly polyphonic 
period in musical history; their works were usually more homophonic than those 
of the earlier church composers, but in all of them in varying degrees we are aware 
of their polyphonic training. Wilbye’s part writing is extremely skilful and varied: 
but in his most characteristic music one is reminded rather of the Mozartian poly- 
phony of the ‘ Prague’ Symphony than of the counterpoint of a Bach fugue, or of 
the Latin church music of Byrd. The polyphony, technically perfect, is really the 
servant of a way of thinking that is not basically contrapuntal. Like all his con- 
temporaries, Wilbye made constant use of the device of imitation; but technically 
what is most original in his work is his use of small melodic fragments in a way that 
is at least as close to the thematic development of the later eighteenth century as 
to anything in Wilbye’s own time. There are many examples of this kind of develop- 
ment in the 1609 madrigals; one of them is quoted in full on the next page.’ 


All these passages are in a sense imitative, but there is nothing canonic or fugal 
about them. There are more examples of true contrapuntal writing in the 1598 set: 
No. 11, for example, opens with quite a long fugal exposition. In his later work 
Wilbye obviously puts polyphony second to considerations of structure and contrast. 
His homophonic writing can be very terse and expressive, for example in the openings 


1 Other striking examples (the page numbers refer to the Fellowes Edition) are the following: 
No. 11, p. 55, at the words * That on my love’s fair locks doth hang in gold’; No. 11, p. 58, 
“Make her hard heart seem flesh’; No. 13, p. 69, ‘ Fain wouldst thou turn ’, when a thematic 
fragment is developed for 27 bars; No. 22, p. 135, ‘ But languish faint and die ’; No. 19, p. 109, 
“But leaves a sting’ 
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of the 19th and 20th numbers of the 1598 set: and even more striking is the opening 
of No. 16 of the 1609 set, ‘ Happy, O happy he’. Sometimes these short declamatory 
phrases occur in the middle of a piece, usually in contrast to long sustained phrases 
which precede and follow them. Here is an example from No. 23 of the 1609 set: 


. ah cruel For-tune . 
.. dh cru-e 


The originality of Wilbye’s harmony has not been adequately recognized, perhaps 
because it appears, when quoted in small fragments, less unusual than some of the 
chromatic audacities of Weelkes, Farnaby or Daniel. The three special features 
of his harmony are his frequent use of pedal-points, his sequences, and his very 
personal use of suspensions; passages in consecutive thirds are common, but perhaps 
not more so than with some others of his contemporaries. Nos. 19 and 20 of the 
1609 set both contain interesting examples of pedal-points (pages 112-13, and 117 
respectively). Examples of sequence occur very often in the 1609 set, two of the 
most noteworthy being on page 29, on the word ‘swell’, and on pages 143-144. 
Wilbye’s use of sequence is occasionally over-facile, reminding one of the abuses to 
which this procedure was submitted in the eighteenth century, when every composer 
used it as his stock in trade for maintaining a semblance of structural unity. What 
is remarkable is that he uses the device so frequently without its seeming mechanical, 
and that his contemporaries used it so seldom. In his treatment both of pedal-points 
and of sequence Wilbye obviously realized their possibilities as means of creating 
structural clarity and structural contrasts. Examples of Wilbye’s unusual use of 
suspensions are found on every page of the 1609 madrigals, and it is difficult to single 
out any of them as being specially remarkable. Two are quoted overleaf, the second 
of them being perhaps the most perfect example of chromatic writing in the whole 


of Elizabethan music. 


It has often been asserted that English music in the sixteenth century, and even 
English music in all periods, is lacking in sense of formal design. This is one of 
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those judgements that contain an obvious measure of truth, and for that very reason 
can be dangerously misleading. The composers of the sixteenth century were 
interested chiefly in beauty and intricacy of texture; formal design there had to 
be to some extent, but its main purpose was to provide a framework for the 
polyphonic texture. It is no accident that the music of the later eighteenth century, 
the most formal of all periods, was comparatively simple in texture. The style of 
the English madrigalists is a blend of church polyphony with a homophony derived 
from popular song and popular dances. Usually the construction of their works is 
simple, but adequate for its purpose. This structure was determined by the text of 
the poem, and as a rule the poem was set line by line, fresh musical material being 
used for each line. This meant that the madrigal was a string of miniature pieces, 
of approximately equal length; and so its interest depended on these sections being 
skilfully contrasted in mood and style. In a short madrigal no real formal problems 
existed; if the composer could invent a few very good ideas that was enough. This 
a composer like Weelkes could nearly always do; his short works have great charm, 
and by his constant unexpected turn of harmony and rhythm and his expressive 
settings of the words he can hold our attention completely. But in his longer works 
there is a certain lack of organic unity; the contrasts are there but they seem a trifle 
mechanical and even obvious. This is true of nearly all the madrigalists, Wilbye 
being the outstanding exception. What strikes one with nearly all his works, 
whatever their scale, is that they seem to have been conceived as wholes; yet 
basically his procedure was the same as that of all the other composers. That is 
to say he set his poems line by line, and did not, like any eighteenth-century 
composer, achieve structural balance by actual thematic unity throughout a move- 
ment, usually involving repetition and recapitulation. It is true that in Wilbye’s 
madrigals there are a few cases of recapitulation, of which the most telling occurs 
in No. 27 of the 1609 set; the music of the first 14 bars sung to the words ‘O 
wretched man, why lov’st thou earthly life’, are repeated right at the end of the 
piece to the words ‘ Then loathe that life which causeth such laments’. The effect 
here is overpoweringly impressive; and no doubt Wilbye, who in some ways 
anticipated the eighteenth century, realized the formal value of repetition as he 
realized the formal value of sequence. But in the main the exceptional clearness 
of outline in his wcrks is due to other factors. Because formal balance and unity 
depend not so much on technical devices as on the placing and the gradation of 
the stresses, of the moments of greater and lesser intensity—rhythmic, harmonic, 
emotional. The contrasts in style and texture between the different sections of his 
madrigals are very subtle, if less immediately striking than Weelkes’s antithetical 
contrasts. Above all Wilbye varies the length of the sections to a far greater extent 
than any other madrigalist. A very good example is the four-part ‘Fly not so 
swift my dear’, No. 13 of the 1609 set. The poem consists of eight lines of which 
the third and sixth are of four feet; all the others are pentameters. As usual each 
line has its own thematic material, and there is no repetition. The music therefore 
divides into eight sections corresponding to the eight lines; the lengths of these 
sections are 9, 14, 8, 6, 94, 64, 27 and 9 bars respectively. There are sections 
of imitative writing, sometimes making use of dance rhythms; others of a frankly 
homophonic character; while the setting of the seventh line, “Fain wouldst thou turn 
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and yield them their delight’, is one of Wilbye’s ‘development’ sections. It is 
worth while comparing this with a Mozart or Beethoven development section; both 
the similarities and the differences are instructive. 


There is no evidence that Wilbye had much influence on later developments in 
the music of the seventeenth century. Although his originality is not as obvious as 
that of Monteverdi, Chopin or Debussy, it is nevertheless subtle and profound; and 
musicians may yet be astonished to find how much there is to be learned from a 
study of his work. 
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